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CHAPTER XIV. 


_The party, after a short stay, bent their steps southward, 
visiting Fontainbleau, and passing some days with Madame 


st , ‘ ‘ : de Stael at Copet ; on his way to which last, hi 
Visit to Paris—Tour in Switzerland—Rcturn to Paris—Residence “ce y . st, his eye rested 
there—Proceediags in Parliament—Spain—America—Genoa— for the first time on “ Mont Blanc, with his eternal ice and 


Removes into Buckinghamshire—Literary Occupations—Excur- 


snow shining gloriously under a glowing sun;” and also on 


sions—Parliamentary Exertions—Foreign ‘Treaties—Seditious the more recent object of “ the new Parma cockade 3” deco- 
Meetings’ Bill—Case of Mary Ryan—Slave ‘l'rade—Forgery—| ting the retinue of Maria Louisa, who was occupying the 


Burney Library—Alien Bill. 


inn at Secheron, as they passed. He had, whilst remaining 
at Copet, visited, in the appropriate company of genius— 


Awmonesr the crowd which followed the steps of the return-| being escorted there by Schlegel and Sismandi—the groves of 


ing Bourbons, Sir James repaired to the French capital—the 


Ferney. We will extract, in his own words, a visit to a rival 


scene which was now become the centre of all interest; on|5°°"° of traditionary interest. 


which occasion, as well as during a subsequent excursion in 
Switzerland, he enjoyed the agreeable society of the author 


of “ The Pleasures of Memory 


“15th.—Set off from Thonon at seven o'clock. The Pays 


>and Miss Rogers. His jour-|du Vaud was fully illuminated ; its rich and cheerful cultiva- 


ney, in addition to the common objects of interest, was, in|tion; its numerous villages, towns, spires, and towers, seen 
part, prompted by a desire to explore the historical treasures, |over the lake, and backed by Mount Jura, were enough to 
particularly those contained in the archives of the Papacy,| occupy and to gelight, till about half Way, when the mountains 


which had been removed, among the general plunder of Italy,|on the left 


to Paris. 


e higher, bolder, and more rocky—wooded 
most luxuriantly to the summit, with many green spots, 
which I call hanging lawns, and which seem characteristic of 


“ August 29th.—Day of the féte given by the city of Paris|this country; they were of every form, and of very various 


to the King.—Bruce brought me letters from Rich and M 





,|Size ; some in shade, some in full light, others streaked with 


whom he had met in the heart of Asia Minor, and whom he} light; some of them were so perpendicular as, in the midst of 
had left a fortnight ago. He went with us to Montmartre,| rocks, to form a striking contrast with their softness and ver- 
from which we saw the field of battle on the 29th of March,|dure. At the village of Evian the old carriage road ceased. 
which decided the fate of the world; and from thence to St.|Here opened the new road made by Napoleon in 1805, through 
Denis, repaired by Buonaparte expensively, but in a bad style|the Valais, and over the Simplon, to the Milanese. After 
of modern neatness, and destined by him to be the sepulchre| driving through a very fine avenue of walnut-trees, we began to 
of the fourth dynasty; he had built expiatory chapels, as a|discover the new road by marks of rocks blown up, and by a 


perpetual atonement for those of the three former. 


“—At dinner at ‘ Very’s’ Staél, Constant, Ward, Gallois, 


noble bridge across the channel of every torrent. 
“The rocks were those of Meillerie. We soon came to 


and Bruce. We passed a very pleasant afternoon. Constant}the hamlet of that name, and saw the church and parsonage 


eclipsed Ward, yet Ward admired him. Constant’s taste, 


from which St. Preux borrowed the telescope. In front was 


and, perhaps, his practical sense, are inferior; but his mind] Vevay, and I fixed upon a chateau near it as Clarens, in which 
ranges farther, and searches deeper, and his wit is equally|I did not prove very much mistaken. We had not formed 
ready and caustic. Ward said Constant was very ‘crisp.’ In| very sanguine expectations of the rocks of Meillerie, and we 
the evening we walked in the garden of the Tuileries, to see|had been told at Copet and Geneva, that they had been de- 


the illumi 
volcanic eruption of rockets, which filled the sky. 
was beautiful. © 

“ 30th.— After breakfasting with Gallois, went to the Palais 
Royal.—Met Horner, who showed me a translation, just pub- 
lished, of my ‘ Peltier,’ for the sake of the present discussion 
about the Press, with magnificent panegyrics on me. Saw 
the gallery and Buonaparte apartments in the Tuileries, still 
used by Louis, which are superb beyond all hope of rivalship. 
—At midnight, to the ‘ Prince of Benevento’s.’ The Duke 
of Wellington (who desired Ward to introduce me to him) 
was there, and Lord Castlereagh. He is a great man here. 


ion, which, for five minutes, was very fine—a|stroyed by Napoleon’s road. Surprise, therefore, enhanced 
he night} our delight, as we passed on through the most exquisite and 


enchanting scene in nature, to the village of Gingoulph, of 
which it would be vain to describe the beauties. I never saw 
any faint approach to it. ‘Till this morning, I never thoroughly 
believed that any scenes could surpass those of Scotland and 
the Lakes; but they are nothing. 

“As there was no large boat at home, we sent the carriage 
round twelve miles by the ford of the Rhone, and Rogers and 
I took a boat to Vevay ; but seeing Clarens just before us, we 
put in there. 

“16th, Friday—Vevay, by Lausanne, to Moudon, twenty- 


“31st—Breakfasted with Staél, at ‘Very’s,’ the famous|seven miles. 


Restaurateur, whose rooms look beautifully over the garden of 
the Tuileries. The party was made to introduce to me M. 
Laisné, President of the Chamber of Deputies. He isa grave, 
industrious, and plodding lawyer; but the party was pleasant. 
There were besides Lally Tollendal, Constant, and the Duc 


“—The views from the shore glorious.—Sct off at eight 
for Lausanne, which we reached a little before noon. The 
road lay by the side of the lake, with a bank on our . 
divided by stone walls into numerous terraces, which are 

most valuable vineyards in this country. The Pays du Vaud 


de»Broglie, a young man of twenty-two, who is an active|is much the most cheerful country I have ever seen. 


member of Opposition in the House of Peers. He went to 
speak for the liberty of the press. 


«“ At Lausanne we ran to Gibbon’s house: his terrace has 
a fine view through a rich, well-wooded foreground, over the 


“ After breakfast, Staél drove me in his gig to the Duchess] lake, to the part of the mountains where they begin to lower 


of Duras, a very agreeable woman, who desired to see me. 


and soften. It is not so grand as the prospects of Vevay ; but 


She had been several years in England. We found Chateau-|the place is more habitable. We went into ‘la Gibboniere, 


briand with her. He is a very mild and somewhat melan- 
choly person, and more interesting than his works. The half 
hour was more agreeable than usual. Inthe evening I went, 
for half an hour, with Staél to Madame Recamier, who is still 
very pretty, and has pleasing manners. She remembered our 
old acquaintance, na told me she had latelygrat Lyons, seen 
Camille Jourdan, who still remembered me with affection. — 
At her house, conversed with Mathieu Montmorency, Madame 
de Coigny, and Sebastiani.—In telling Madame de C. a story, 
made a most unfortunate blunder in my French.—All the 
world is at the Opera. 

“Constant is the first man in talent whom I have seen here. 
He has published an excellent pamphlet against the Abbe 
Montesquieu’s attack on the Press, in which he mentions 
‘ Burke and Mackintosh as proofs that the first men in England 
do not disdain to write pamphléts.’” 

PART I.—NO. 5. 13 


the little summer-house where he wrote his history, which is 
now somewhat dilapidated. I climbed to the cathedral, a 
handsome old church, which has, like every other place, a 
noble view. 

“The town has many handsome houses; it is better built, 
and better situated than Geneva ; but its streets are, in many 
places, rather perpendicular. I found three circulating libra- 
ries, and I bought at one the little novel called ¢ Lettres du 
Lausanne,’ of which the author, now an old woman, lives in 
this town. 

“ 20th, Tuesday.—Lucerne to Altorf by the lake. 

«“ —Embark at eleven o'clock, after wondering at the size 
and strength of the Lucernese women. The Helvetian 
beauties are in general athletic. For about an hour after 
leaving the harbour, the sides of the lake are soft and rich 
rising grounds, with fields and villas. Rogers whispered that 
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it was not yet superior to Winandermere. ~ In about half an 
hour more, we came to a point where there seemed to be cross 
lakes; to the left was the Gulf of Kusnacht, towards the 
Lake of Zug ; to the right was the Gulf of Alpnacht ;—a sin- 
gular and must beautiful view, composed of the mere elements 
of landseape—of water combined with mountains melting 
into air. it more resembles one of Gilpin’s representative 
landscapes than a real view ; it was quite without any details 
to particularize. Before us was the lake turning a little to- 
wards the left, which very soon began to assume its charac- 
teristic features. The mountains were, on both sides, most 
nobly precipitous and wooded. On the right we landed for a 
moment, under a very steep precipice, in order to stand on the 
territory of the Republic of Unterwalden. Soon after, we 
landed on a little spot on the left bank, to see the Republic of 
Gersau, the smallest state in the world, containing a popula- 
tion of only fifteen hundred souls. It is an enchanting spot, 
consisting of a few fields on or under the lofty wooded and 
rocky mountains that border the lake. It had been a free 
state for three hundred years, when the French, in 1798, pre- 
scribed an union with the Canton of Schweitz. Schweitz, 
however, treated her ancient friend and neighbour as she 
ought, and permitted her, as a district of the Canton, to 
manage her own aflairs as before. On the’ entrance of the 
allies, Gersau resumed ‘her independence. A man of decent 
appearance, who could speak a little Frenchy*old me that 
there had been one capital execution about forty years ago. 
One execution every forty years would be a larger propor- 





tion than the executions in England. We went into the inn, 
which looked clean and comfortable. There was a neat des- 
sert at the table-d’hote, where the company in the passage- 
boat from Lucerne to Brunnen had just dined. 

“ Just before Gersau we entered the second part of the lake. 
The third part of it may be called the Gulf of Uri. It is upon 
this that its superiority to all other lakes, or, as far as I know, 
scenes upon earth, depends. The vast mountains rising on 
every side, and closing at the end, with their rich clothing of 
wood, the sweet soft spots of verdant pastures scattered at their 
feet, and sometimes on their breast, and the expanse of water 
unbroken by islands, and almost undisturbed by any signs of 
living men, make an impression which it would be foolish to 
attempt to convey by words. The charming village of Brun- 
nen, the port of Schweitz, is the only habitation of men con- 
spicuous enough to attract attention. 

“The only memorials which would not disgrace such a 
scene are those of past ages renowned for heroism and virtue; 
and no part of the world is more full of such venerable ones. 
A little after passing Brunnen we landed on the right side, 
and after climbing up the wooded rock some hundred paces, 
we came toa narrow green plain, not larger than the founda- 
tion of a large house. Here, under a rude hut, Were three 
springs, out of which we drank three glasses of water to the 
memory of the three founders of Swiss liberty. Walter 
Stauffacher, Arnold of “Melchthal, and Walter Furst, met 
here during the latter end of the year 1307, and formed the 
plan, which they executed on New-Year’s day following, for 
delivering the three little cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Un- 
terwalden from the oppression of the Austrian governors. The 
place is named ‘Grutli,’ and the wells are stil! called the ‘sacred 
wells’ by the people. There they swore to be faithful to each 
other, but to do no wrong to the Count of Hapsburg, and not 
tagmaltreat his governors. ‘These poor mountaincers in the 
fourteenth century furnish perhaps the only example of in- 
surgents who at the moment of revolt bind themselves as 
sacredly to be just and merciful to their oppressors, as to be 
faithful to each other. From this spot we rowed to where 
William Tell leapt ashore from the boat in which Gesler was 
conveying him asa prisoner. Here is Tell’s chapel. The 
rude paintings on the walls represent the facts and traditions 
of the delivery of the Alpine valleys. 

“The combination of what is grandest in nature with what- 
ever is pure and sublime in human conduct, affected me in this 
panes more powerfully than any scene which I had ever seen. 

erhaps neither Greece nor Rome would have had such power 
over me. ‘They are dead. The present inhabitants are a new 
race, who regard with little or no feeling the memorials of 
former ages. This is perhaps the only place in our globe 
where deeds of pure virtue, ancient enough to be venerable, 
are consecrated by the religion of the people, and continue to 
command interest and reverence. No local superstition so 
beautiful and so moral anywhere exists. The inhabitants of 
Thermopyle and Marathon know no more of these famous 
spots, than that they are so many square feet of earth. Eng- 
land is too extensive a country to make Runnymede an object 
of national affection. In countries of industry and wealth, the 


stream of events sweeps away these old remembrances. The 
solitudes of the Alps is a sanctuary destined for the monu- 
ments of ancient virtue. Grutli and Tell’s chapel are as much 
reverenced by the Alpine peasants as Mecca by a devout Mus- 
sulman ; and the deputies of the three ancient cantons met so 
late as the year 1715 to renew their alliance and their oaths 
of eternal union.” 1 < ; 

A few days after this, Sir James received intelligence that 
his daughter, Mrs. Rich, with her husband, had arrived at 
Basle on their journey overland from India to England; and 
with regret bidding adieu to his late fellow-travellers, he Te 
paired thither to meet them. The happy meeting over, cir- 
cumstances made it desirable that Mr. Rich should continue 
his route forthwith to Paris, whilst his wife accompanied her 
father on a detour which gave them a glimpse of Italy ere 
their return. We find them, having passed over Mont St. 
Gothard, at Bellinzona. 

“ October 1.—Rose at half-past four, after a short and dis- 
turbed repose, in order if possible to reach the Borromean 
islands before the hour at which the Inverno, or southerly 
wind, which is adverse, generally sets in.—Set off in a car- 
riage, which, though without springs, was luxury to me after 
my three days’ jolt. The Government of the canton of ‘Ticino 
has ruined itself by rivalling Buonaparte in road-making. 
Their roads are as handsome, and hitherto almost as useless, 
as most of those in the Highlands. 

“ 3d.—Left Domo d’Ossola a little before six. After about 
a league of plain road, the wonders of the — began. It 
may — be said that it is the most wonderful of all useful 
works. do not say the most wonderful of human works, be- 
cause I have not seen the Pyramids, and I should consider the 
excavations-of Aurungabad more marvellous; but they are not 
useful. Neither do I say that it is the greatest of useful works, 
because our canals and docks surpass it in utility, science, and 
magnitude; but they have no grandeur to the eye. Its pecu- 
liar character is to be the greatest of all those monuments 
that at once dazzle the imagination by their splendour, and are 
materially subservient to general convenience. ‘The poor 
governments of Switzerland, who aimed at nothing beyond a 
horse and cart road, were content to lead it up the side of the 
mountain, and the utmost effort of their skill was to ‘ zig-zag’ 
it. ‘This is almost destructive of mountain scenery; it leaves 
no high objects besidethe road. Napoleon’s mode conducts 
the road into the depths of rocky valleys, where all the most 
striking accidents of nature occur, and where the mountains 
and rocks appear highest and most perpendiculat’ For this 
reason I think the whole Simplon superior “to the whole St. 
Gothard ; considering both only as scenery, amd the road only 
as a succession of points of view. But so great a work of art 
is certainly nowhere else combined with such a marvellous 
succession of grand objects in nature. The multitude of the 
cascades, in all the fantastic variety of form which they can 
assume, the dark deep valleys, the steep and lofty precipices, 
the six galleries, or tunnels, through rock (one of two hundred 
feet,) and all the other marvels of art and nature, baffle all 
power of description. 

“The inn near the summit of the Simplon is wretched. 
Avalanches are common here: on the ninth of last November, 
just after Murat passed through, and while some of his men 
were here, a dreadful avalanche occurred between nine and 
ten in the evening, which swept away half of the poor inn 
and destroyed three postilions and eleven post-horses. A mist 
rose so thick that it was impossible to see six feet before us. 
Nothing could be more uncomfortable till we gained the sum- 
mit; on the Swiss side it was perfectly clear. From that 
time the descent became rapid and surprising. Brigg lay at 
the feet of the Alps, with that pleasing character which always 
belongs. to a quiet vale in the bosom of great mountains. It 
—— to be just at hand, but it was really distant twelve 
miles. 

“*—QOn arrival there, found the best inn was occupied by 
the Princess of Wales’ courier. She herself arrived almost 
immediately in one royal coach, so prodigiously crowded with 
provisions for luggage as to resemble one of the heaviest 
stages. Her train came in a coach, a chariot allemand, and a 
chariot, with a baggage-wagon. As I was walking along 
the street with M——, the Princess put her head out of the 
window, and as soon as she observed me, cried out, ‘O, how 
delightful! Come up.’ She insisted on my bringing my 
daughter with me to dinner. She was very communicative, 
very foolish, very good-natured, and yery undignified ;—but I 
rather like her. The dinner was the best I had seen for 
some time. 


“4th, Tuesday.—I feel pleasure in being again in Switzer- 





land, the beautiful country of brave and honest men.” 
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On hig.return to Paris at the end of October, his time was 
assiduously occupied in the researches amongst the documents 
at the depot of the Foreign Office.* He soon mentions hay- 
ing “already made discoveries of the utmost importance, and 
I have no doubt,” he adds, “ of entirely resolving the histori- 
cal problem of the plans of counter-revolution formed by the 
Tories from 1710 to 1714.” 

Meanwhile the details of lighter occupations will more in- 
terest the general reader. 

“ 24th.—Humboldt procured us an order of admission from 


M. Denon into the Gallery, which is now shut on account of' 


the preparation for the exhibition. Besides the Apollo and 
the Transfiguration, we met and » who told 
Lady that he had ‘ fallen in with’ the Empress of Rus- 
sia at her mother’s. Humboldt, who is an artist, ascribes the 
fault of the Transfiguration to the imperfect state of compo- 








heavy. ‘Talma had been a companion of Buonaparte’s before 
his greatness, and certainly gave him lessons in the attitudes 
and elocution of an Emperor. Napoleon suggested modes of 
action to Talma, especially in the ‘ Mort de Cesar,’ where he 
wished the contempt of a crown to appear not so much the 
real opinion of Cesar, as a feint to deceive the populace. The 
instruction was characteristic, but undoubtedly right. Madame 
Talleyrand joined the general voice in commending Josephine’s 
goodness and humanity. Hardly anybody in Paris can speak 
of her with a dry eye. However near the surface Parisian 
tears are supposed to be, it is in vain to dispute the value of 
this unanimous testimony. 

“The Government here refuse, or delay in a manner equi- 
valent to a refusal, the payment of Buonaparte’s allowance, 
and annoy him in as many ways as he used to annoy the world. 
A saying of his has just arrived from Elba— Les Bourbons 


sition in the time of Raffaelle. The Venus appears to me tojont vendu le Royaume pour une Couronne.’ It seems to me 


be very inferior to the Apollo. Canova has ventured on 
making a Venus for Florence, to replace the goddess who has 
migrated to Paris. 

“In the evening we all went to Clichy ;+—found the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Harrowby, La Fayette, &c. The Duke 
begged me to call on him to-morrow, to advise about the pur- 
chase of some of the Stuart Papers. La Fayette was very 
kind, and pressed me much to go to La Grange; I cannot re- 


very good. The French are in my opinion more angry at the 
Bourbons for having abridged the greatness than the freedom 
of France. 

“7th.—Dined at Clichy, where were the Ducs de Gram- 
mont, de Guiche, and de Broglie; the second of whom is the 
handsomest, and the third is one of the cleverest men in 
France. The two first are courtiers; the third is a patriot, 
odious to the court. He is full of talent, information, and 


fuse. He is, in my humble and unfashionable opinion, one of}liberal opinions. He conversed on political economy, and I 


the most respectable men in Europe. He is modest, pure, 
undaunted, inflexible, and incorruptible. Experience has not 
sufficiently enlightened his understanding; but, on the other 
hand, great calamities have not corrupted or subdued his 
character. 

“Constant thinks that there will be a military convulsion 
here, and the Government certainly seems to lose as much 
popularity in the capital, as it can gain in the southern pro- 
vinees, 

“25th.—A musical party at the Embassy.—Grassini, Cini, 
and a wonderful Spaniard who performed miracles on the 
guitar.—Rather bored. 

“At Talleyrand’s Madame de pointed out to me 
Chateaubriand in court dress, and very comically said—‘ Voila 
Le Génie du Christianisme.’ It seems that, as usual, she has 
been making some faint attempt to become a devotee. There 
is another Madame de , Who is said to be still more 
clever than her namesake. She is out of society. —I should 
like to know what her offences were. 

“ November 4th.—At the Theatre Francais to see Talma. 
*Rhadamiste et Zénobie’ is a compound of the * Orphan’ and 
‘Isabella’ more monstrous than any English or German tra- 
gedy ; but it has three or four scenes of prodigious stage effect, 
which display the highest powers of an actor. These powers 
of voice, face, and gesture, were exerted by T'alma—incom- 
parably the greatest tragic performer whom I have had the 
good fortune to see. It is odd that he should have been edu- 
cated in England, and Kemble in France. Madlle. George, 
who is a very fine woman, though of a size between the ma- 
jestic and the massy, surpassed my expectations, and if I might 
judge by one evening, is the next actress (though with a long 
interval) to Mrs. Siddons.—Afterwards went to the Princess 
‘Talleyrand’s (Benevento is dropped asa Napoleonic vulgar- 
ism.) She told us some anecdotes of Napoleon which were 








do not think that our best economists would have thought him 
unworthy of being their colleague. Madame de Staél declared 
the science itself to be prosaic and ‘ennuyeuse.’ 
“8th.—Morning at ine Foreign Office.—Dined at Lord 
Charlemont’s with the Hopes, General Ramsay, the Prince 
and Princess de Beaveau—afterwards to 'T'alma’s, the prettiest 
house, or rather lodging, in Paris. The party consisted of 
poets, scholars, artists, and actors, assembled to hear music. 
Garat sung with a young lady, who is his pupil. Old Ducis, 
at the age of eighty-one, has still a fine figure and a graceful 
vivacity. He is the author of the French Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. He was the original patron of 'Talma, who kissed him 
tenderly before us all. Madlle. Mars, the favourite actress, 
was there. Humboldt and I went afterwards to Madame Tal- 
leyrand’s, but we found her, with all the rest of the world, at 
the opera, where the king’s visit had brought a prodigious 
crowd. 

“ 12th.—What has been said* on the affair of Washington 
is, in my opinion, far too little; all Europe execrates our con- 
duct, and the wretched apologies only aggravate the enormity 
of the act. admires the promptitude of attaining the 
object—the horsemanship of the highwayman ! 

“ 16th.—We arrived at the door of the Institute, and found 
the court full of carriages, and the side-doors besieged by foot- 
men. (Why isthere no word for ‘ Pieton’ in English?) The 
hall was extremely crowded, and the company consisted in 
gencral of noble, or beautiful, or celebrated, or notorious per- 
sons. Carnot, dressed in his uniform as a member of the In- 
stitute, placed himself in a conspicuous situation; his acute 
and determined countenance would have attracted attention, 
if his history had been less remarkable, and less connected 
with the object of the meeting. David, in uniform also, look- 
ed like himself. At three, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
the President, took the chair, superbly dressed, with two large 





amusing. She confirmed the accounts generally circulated of|stars and a broad riband, all conferred by Napoleon, who 


his delight in mortifying women. ‘ Mon Dieu! Madame, que 
vous étes devenue laide!’ was one of his ordinary civilities. 
She saw him dance very ill at the marriage of the Prince 
d’Aremberg with Madlle. Tascher, a cousin of Josephine. A 
negro named Julien, one of his band, called to him roughly 
almost every moment, ‘To the right!’ ‘To the left!’ ‘Set!’ 
‘Lead down!’ To see a negro give his orders to the absolute 
master of Europe, made her reflect. She was at the Tuileries 
the evening before the coronation, and saw Beaupres teach 
Josephine to wear the imperial robe, which was large and 





* Some difficulty having arisen in consequence of the profes- 
sional jealousy of the keeper of the archives taking fire at the sight 
of such copious extracts from his stores, Prince Talleyrand was 


raised him from obscurity to wealth and honours—if notdo- 
nour. 

“ Buonaparte said to the Abbé Casti, : M. VY Abbé vous étes 
toujours pour la démocratie.’—‘Oui, Sire,’ said the Abbé ; 
‘j'observe que tout ce qu’il y a de grand vient de la.” He dis- 
cussed the propriety of suicide with Sebastiani and Flahaut, 
and concluded his reasons against it thus :—* D’ailleurs les 
sentimens religieux ne me sont pas tout 4 fait étrangers’— 
one of the most singular sentences recorded in history. : 

« December 4th.—Soult is appointed minister of War, in- 
stead of Dupont, who is complained of for slowness and inde- 
cision. He is the first of the generals, both for civil and mili- 
tary talent; and it is natural for the Court to employ his ta- 
lents, or even his name, to manage, or at least to divide and 
distract, the military disaffection. 


appealed to. From Vienna, where he was upon attendance on the} —« 5th_—-Marshal Macdonald’s sp4ech on the emigrant ques- 


Congress, the Prince returned an answer, of which the following 
is an extract:—“ Vous savez parfaitement bien, Monsicur, tout cc 
quw’il faut pour étre un grand et utile historien: mais je vois que 
vous étvs peu au fait de ce que c’est qu’un Archiviste. Vous met- 
tez votre gloire a repandre de l’instruction parmi les hommes ; un 


tion has produced a great sensation. He is one of the few 
men in France who are important from moral character. 

“At dinner at Madame de Rumford’s were Humboldt, 
Laplace, Biot, Persson—a young man the hope of geometry 


Archiviste met tous ses soins a ne rien laisser connaitre des notions |!" France. 
qu'il a pu recueillir. C’est un homme tout mystérieux; ct vous— 
vous voulez tout dévoiler.” 

| Where Madame de Staél at that time occupicd a house. 





* In Parliament. 
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La Place said that the vaccine, when it supplants the small- 
pox, will add three years to the medium duration of human 
life, which is at present twenty-seven, and will then be thirty. 

“From her house I brought Rich to Clichy. Madame de 
Staél was charmed with Lord , neither by his talents 
nor his beauty, but naw feeling and — on political 
subjects, expressed in English, which she called, ‘ cette langue 
de la vérité. : 

“ 6th.—Came to dinner with M. Laborie, the proprietor of 
the ‘Journal des Debats,’ where there was an assembly of 
remarkable persons,—Deséze, the counsel of Louis the XVIth; 
General Mathieu Dumas; Count Choiseul Gouffier, Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople; and the Abbé de Pradt, Archbishop of 
Malines. After dinner, the Archbishop placed himself at a 
little table, to read, for the amusement of the company, a manu- 
script of which I had heard much. It was a narrative of his 
embassy to Warsaw, in the summer and autumn of 1812, 
when he was sent to re-establish Poland, during Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. It was in many parts tedious, but it con- 
tained a few inestimable pages of anecdote. 

“ Buonaparte told him, in the instructions for his mission, 
‘'Tenez bonne table et soignez les femmes.’ Constant said, 
‘ This last, addressed to a feeble priest of sixty, shows Buona- 
parte’s profound contempt for the human race, without dis- 
tinction of nation or sex.’ 

“The Archbishop received orders to follow his master to 
Dresden in the beginning of May. As usual, men and wo- 
men, of every age and condition, were obliged to follow the 
Emperor in his mode of travelling with the rapidity of a cou- 
rier. They avoided Weimar, out of delicacy to the Grand 
Duchess. The scene at Dresden was curious in itself, and 
still more striking, from its contrast with the concluding scenes 
of the campaign. All the princes of Germany crowded the 
ante-chambers of Napoleon’s palace, with as much assiduity 
and humility, as subalterns at the levée of a secretary of war. 
De Pradt received very summary instructions— Vous avez lu 
Rulhiéres? Allez exciter la Pologne.’ The Duke of Bassa- 
no told Napoleon that Metternich complained of the inequality 
of the proposed exchange of the Illyrian provinces for Galli- 
cia. ‘Quoi!’ cried Napoleon, ‘le plaisant homme! il veut 
faire le diplomate avec moi—Cest une foiblesse de l’esprit 
humain de croire qu’on peut lutter contre moi." 

“Tt appears that Buonaparte opened the campaign with a 
resolution to restore ancient Poland, and consequently to in- 
duce or compel Austria to accept the Illyrian provinces for 
Gallicia. But it seems that, as his army advanced, he found 
difficulties increasing ; he thought it necessary to treat Aus- 
tria with management, at least till he had subdued Russia. 
He then appears to have so far changed his system as to have 





postponed the re-establishment of Poland to the conquest of 


Russia, instead of being preliminary to it. Hence proceeded 
his ambiguous and equivocating answer to the Polish deputa- 
tion at Wilna, which contributed to repress the rising spirit 
of Poland, and may be regarded as one of the causes of his 
ruin. The Duke de Bassano afterwards blamed the ambassa- 
dor for having shown some regret at the burning of Moscow ; 
* while,’ says he, ‘ it was your part to display the greatest en- 
thsiasm on hearing of that event.’—For fourteen days after 
the battle of the Beresina, the ambassador was without news 
of the army. 

‘“*Cambacéres, who, you know, was a remarkable gourmand, 
wag,one day at council with Napoleon; and he was observed, 
when the hour became very late, to show great symptoms of 
impatience and restlessness. He at last wrote a note, which he 
called toa gentleman usher in waiting to carry. Napoleon, 
suspecting the contents, nodded to an aide-de-camp to inter- 
cept the despatch. As he took it into his hands, Cambacéres 
begged earnestly that he would not read a trifling note on fami- 
liar matters, apoleon, however, as is his manner, persisted, 
and found it to be a note to the cook, containing only the follow- 
ing words: ‘ Gardez les entremets—les rotis sont perdus.’ 

“Sth.—W ent to the Palais Royal. ‘The apartments are just 
restored with great taste; and are the most elegant, though 
not perhaps, the most splendid in France. 

“9th.—Set out for the Duchess of Wellington’s, We were 
obstructed by a long line of carriages, and did not get in till 
after eleven. Adair introduced me to a woman of considera- 
ble talents, Madame de Chatenay, who asked me the very 
severe question, * What were the works by which I had gain- 
ed so high a reputation?’ I was obliged, as usual, to have re- 
course to my projects. 

“ The retormation of domestic manners here, is a fact so re- 
markable, that I never cease to inquire about it. Husbands 
and wives may now visit together, and meet each other with 
some degree of distant civility, without incurring much ridicule. 


There are even suspicions of conjugal fidelity in some families 
of rank. It may, in part be owing to the seriousness produced 
by misfortune; to the number of persons of the middle class 
unaccustomed to fashionable vice, who have been raised to 
stations of consequence ; and to the greater importance of the 
opinion of those middle and inferior classes, who are in all 
countries rigorous in this part of morals. 

“ 17th.—Degerando came to carry me to the house of M. 
Guizot, where a metaphysical society meets, of which I am 
requested to become a member. He has the office of Dege- 
rando, that of secretary to the minister of the interior; and 
he lives in the house where, as Degerando told us on arriving 
at the door, ‘Le cher Dugald Stewart a passé quinze jours 
avec moi.’ Guizot and his wife, before his promotion, were 
engaged in a joint translation of Gibbon, respecting which 
Degerando said, ‘ Le mari et la femme sont rarement engagés 
ensemble dans le méme ouvrage.’ Guizot is a clever and well- 
informed man. 

“—Dined at Very's with Constant and Gallois. The con- 
versation consisted in a dispute between Constant and myself 
on a principle advanced by him, that every particular form of 
civilization, by multiplying the number of enjoyments which 
may be attained without reason or virtue, tends to its own de- 
struction; that the mental qualities are destroyed, and the 
mechanical products only remain; that a foreign force is ne- 
cessary to revive such a civilization—like the invasion of the 
barvarians, which supplied mental energy, while all the out- 
ward results of ancient civilization were preserved to be the 
instruments of that energy. Nothing could be more ingeni- 
ous than his reasoning in support of this position. It excited, 
and almost disturbed my enhanalitg for twenty-four hours. 
I think I can answer him. 

“19th,—Dined at Clichy. C——— is a plain, simple, and 
very sensible American, with no pretensions; and, conse- 
quently, no vulgarity. H is a little smart man, better 
dressed than a lord. 

“ There appears no reasonable doubt that Spanish America 
is almost already revolted, and must be independent. Ferdi- 
nand VII. is the deliverer of America, and the preserver of 
liberty in Europe. No king of his age has rendered such 
service to mankind. 

“ 20th.—Buonaparte told D: . Who is just arrived from 

Elba, that England had humbled France enough by imposing 
upon her the yoke of the Bourbons, without, also, wresting 
from her all her conquests; that he himself was ready to re- 
linquish Italy, Holland, and all influence in Germany, but not 
the Netherlands, and the natural frontier of the Rhine; and 
that it was vain to think of compressing the French nation 
within their ancient limits: ‘que c’étoit comprimer lair dans 
des bornes trop étroites, qui échapperoit avec le bruit du ton- 
nerre. Malheur aux Bourbons!’ he exclaimed, ‘s’ils ne ga- 
gnent pas quelque chose pour la France au Congrés. Ils sont 
de grand seigneurs qui s’amusent Paris a Versailles et 4 Fon- 
tainbleu, mais ils ne connoissent pas la nouvelle France. La 
France n’est pas épuisée. Elle contient une jeunesse passion- 
née pour la guerre. Elle a 500,000 hommes accoutumés aux 
armes. Un coup de vent s’élevera du sein de la France, qui 
bouleversera une seconde fois l'Europe.’ Then changing his 
tone, and lowering his voice, he said, ‘mais cela ne me regarde 
a suis mort.’ He spoke with bitterness only of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, whom he called ‘fin et faux.’ We were right, he 
said, in supposing that there was a secret article in the treaty 
of Tilsit, by which it was agreed that Russia should immedi- 
ately declare war against Great Britain. D——— spoke of 
having met the Empress Maria Louisa in Switzerland; Na- 
poleon made no answer; but as soon as he mentioned the 
Princess of Wales as being of the party, Napoleon eagerly 
asked ‘ what was the truth of that strange story” On receiv- 
ing general and evasive answers, he said, ‘Il parait que vous 
aimez les vieilles femmes en Angleterre.’ He had certainly 
agreed to resign all he had conquered. * Mais je ne renonce- 
rait jamais 4 un village que la R i m’a leguée. 
The word Republic was singular in his mouth; the feeling 
was grand. \ 
“ 23rd.—Constant called to read his pamphlet on the Re- 
sponsibility of Ministers. In composing for the press, he never 
used paper. He writes on small cards, which are tied to- 
gether by a string. He pretends that this facilitates addition 
and insertion ; and enables him easily to change the place of 
his ideas till they are in what he thinks the best order. But 
nobody, except a writer of sententious brevity and detached 
maxims, could endure such a mode of writing; and it proba- 
bly increases his tendency to an aphoristic style. The sub- 
stance of his pamphlet is remarkable for clear and just views 
—new to all the world here, and to most persons. 
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“—Went to dinner with Barbé Marbois—unusually large 
and grand, but not a lively party. I sat between Dupont de 
Nemours and Rish, a lively old boy and a grave young man. 
Madame de Staél fell foul of me for my , cae of pleasing 
everybody, and for my too frequent appearances in the cha- 
racter of ‘Mr. Harmony.’ The Duchess of Placentia is very 
anti-English ; and, having been dame d’honneur to Maria 
Louisa, is rather Napoleonic. She and I had a little politi- 
cal controversy ; and I ended by saying, that I adopted one- 
half of her sentiments, and honoured the other. Madame de 
Stael says, ‘this is Scotland polished at Paris.’ Chateaubri- 
and told me to carry with me his prayers pour toute sorte de 

érité pour la vieille Angleterre. 

“ The hostility of the parties grows visible, and the party 
of Napoleon certainly gains strength. Some sort of catastro- 
phe seems to be approaching. I should expect it to be the 
triumph of the Court, as they are forewarned, and have the 
public force in their own hands. But as some of the conspi- 
rators must be conspicuous officers, I do not see how they are 
to be apprehended, not to say punished, without probing to the 
quick the sensibility of the army. The almost universal dis- 
content of that party is notorious, and was indeed inevitable. 
God knows where the whole is to end. The recall of Buona- 
parte is not so improbable an event, as it seemed when I came 
here in August.” 

Shortly after the above date, Sir James returned to Eng- 
land; and while the impressions which the aspect of affairs 
in the French capital had created were still fresh in his me- 
mory, he committed to the press some Reflections,* “ which,” 
he owns, “ were the result of some thought and observation.” 
At almost the very moment of publication, the moral was 
pointed by the occurrence of the event anticipated—* an event 
of which the scene could have been laid, by a romance-writer 
bold enough to have imagined it, in no other time and country 
than France in 1815.” 

The attention of Parliament during the following session 
was principally directed to questions of foreign policy arising 
out of the general pacification of Europe, thus for a time so 
fearfully monet The first of these in which Sir James 
took a part was one of a nature personal to a British officer, 
who surrendered some Spanish subjects, who had taken refuge 
in the fortress of Gibraltar, to the authorities of Spain. An- 
other was on occasion of the deplorable circumstances which 
marked the attack on Washington, where the British arms 
were disgraced by victorious outrage upon the peaceful seat of 
a great Government, upon halls of senates, and upon palaces 
of justice—*“ an enterprise which most exasperated a people, 
al least weakened a Government of any recorded in the an- 
nals of war.” But the national honour received in the opinion 
of many a still more severe wound in the manner in which 
her name was involved in the disappointment of the hopes of 
Genoese liberty. Mr. Lambton had at an earlier period of the 
session made an attempt to arrest the suspected purposes of 
the conclave of conspirators at Vienna, which had been suc- 
cessfully opposed as premature. In the meantime, the prey 
was already in the toils. In spite of the implied assurance of 
eventual independence, which Lord William Bentinck’s ma- 
nifesto upon entering the city had offered—not to mention the 
general obligations of public law—a decree had gone forth 
from the Congress (ever imitating, under the forms of lament- 
ing, the example of rapine set by Buonaparte) that the sove- 
reignty of “ the proud Republic” should pass into the hands of 
her most hated neighbour, and that she should form part of the 
Sardinian territory, in accordance with the odious doctrine of 
geographical limits. The former objection could not, unfor- 
tunately, be made at the time when Sir James brought again 
the fate of Genoa under the consideration of the House of 
Commons. Everything was by that time too surely effected, 
and the speech which he delivered on that occasion was ne- 
cessarily an exposure (and it was one ample as the iniquity of, 
the transaction required) of what was already beyond the reach 
of prevention. We shall observe him referring to this speech 
as one in which he was not dissatisfied with his own exertions, 
the success of which was at the moment equally obvious to all. 

It had now become evident to himself, as it had already been 
to his most intimate friends, that if his historical project was 
to be seriously entertained, it would require more rigorous 
sacrifices than as yet he had been disposed to comply with. 
To the most industrious it is rarely permitted to execute a task 
of continuous literary labour amidst the distractions ot public 
life, and Sir James knew too well the dangerous facility of his 
own temper to hope to prove one of the few exceptions to this 
rule. A retirement to the country was also the desire of his 
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medical friends, to whom it was now apparent that a tropical 
climate had done its work on his constitution too surely for 
him to be anything else, at least for some time, than a con- 
firmed valetudinarian. This was painfully evident to daily 
observers, one of whom, alluding to the change which his first 
winter in England had produced, says, “ He had become aged 
extraordinarily for so short a time. His hair was thickly 
sprinkled with gray, and he had a sadness of expression that 
I had not at first noticed; besides this, he had the look of ill 
health. From this time forward I was conscious, on my return 
to him after every interval of absence, that time was making 
more than its common progress on his frame. His gaiety was 
entirely gone, though he retained his cheerfulness in society 
to the last.” This infirm state of health, while it suggested 
an additional reason for that retirement above advised, attorded 
also too good a reason for much of its unsatisfactory results, 
in reference to the objects to which Mr. Wilson and Madame 
de Staél have alluded. The entire sacrifice which their plans 
inferred, of all hopes of distinction in politics, was scarcely to 
be expected from-a mind so constituted, especially when his 
foot was already within the threshold of Parliament; and he 
accordingly looked about for an eligible residence, though re- 
tired from intrusion, yet sufficiently near to London, to leave 
uninterrupted those communications which his political as 
well as literary pursuits required. With this view he took 
up his abode, in the course of the summer of this year, at 
Weedon Lodge, situated in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Aylesbury in the county of Buckingham—a pleasant and 
cheerful, and at the same time retired spot, the immediate 
Vicinity affording, with the agreeable exception of the house 
of “ Lilies, and the lord and lady there,” very few neighbours. 

Here all the time that could be spared from attendance in 
Parliament, during the three followmg years, passed happily 
away. The calm and equable tenour of a country life seemed 
at all times to have attractions for him, which it was his per- 
verse lot to be allowed to enjoy but seldom, and for a short 
period. Its good effects upon his health were manifest, and 
anything that improved the latter removed the only load which 
weighed upon the springs of his natural cheerfulness. Within 
doors he returned to much the same sort of life as he had led 
in India, except that the evening presented a smaller family 
circle to engage his affectionate attention. The day was, as 
then, generally passed among his books. Of these he pos- 
sessed such a number, especially on topics subsidiary to the 
study of English history, as perhaps tended rather to impede 
than facilitate the accomplishment of the particular work 
which he had sketched out for himself. Facilities of digres- 
sions were thus supplied to his thoughts that were not checked 
in him, as in many others, by any desire of establishing for 
himself an immediate and contemporary reputation ; and the 
absence of all such like feelings, acting as they ordinarily do 
as spurs to the most indolent natures, often caused the hour 
for his ride or his walk to overtake him in the act of tracing 
a chain ef historical evidence far away from his own subject, 
and weighing the characters of actors with whom, so to speak, 
he had nothing to do. 

Much of his time was also occupied in what was still but a 
preliminary labour, that of arranging and adding to the rich 
mass of manuscript materials which had been placed at his 
disposal. The kind consideration with which his late Majesty 
had conceded access to the papers of the House of Stuart has 
been mentioned,—an example which was followed by the re- 
presentatives of most of the noble families which supplied the 
actors in the historical scenes upon which he was engaged, 
with a liberality which commanded his grateful acknowledg- 
ments. It may give an idea of the anxiety of his preparations 
for a faithful narrative, to state that this collection of MS. 
authorities amounted to fifty volumes. Such it now remains, 
serving at least to mark the broad and deep foundations, from 
which ‘only the majestic proportions of the intended super- 
structure can now be ascertained. 

Relieving the tedium inseparably connected with the con- 
templation of a work of continuous labour, the opportunities 
of minor exertion (sufficiently short for the first fervour of 
resolution to be sustained throughout) became more attractive, 
and the Edinburgh Review continued to contain the principal 
efforts of his mind, in the department of literature. Some of 
these articles embody those views of policy which it wanld 
have required more robust health to have given effect to ina 
public assembly, and, in asserting opinions to be worked into 
practice by others, represent what he considered his own 
sphere of usefulness. 

In referring to Sir James’s journal for a few passages to 
continue these slight notices of his thoughts and occupations, 
during his occasional residence in London, it is scarcely neces- 
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sary for the Editor to premise a hope, and, indeed, a firm be-|mittee of the whole house on one of Romilly’s bills, and acted 
lief, that nothing contained in them can be considered as in- rather with nervous hurry. ; ; 

vading the sacred privacy of social life. The propriety of} On the 19th, Lord Castlereagh, in the House of Commons 
absolutely contemporary allusion being more doubtful, these |(as Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords) moved an address 
extracts will not be extended beyond the period embraced in|to the Prince Regent, upon the communication to Parliament 
this chapter. Though nothing was farther from the writer’s|of the treaties which had been concluded with foreign powers. 
thoughts than publication, his was a character which loses| He availed himself of that opportunity to bring under review 


nothing by such a peep into it as is here afforded. 


the whole of the foreign policy, which has been so intimately 


“Feb, 5th.—Went to Saville-row to dinner—found Lord | identified with his memory, while he endeavoured to obtain 
Holland oppressed by the universal cold, but preserving the |the sanction of the legislature to those arrangements which, 
incomparable sweetness of his humour. He bore with my |in the eyes of the Whig party, marred the results of the vie- 
objection to his language about the wickedness of the war; tory of Vaterloo. Amendments were moved in both houses 
but finding a convention about keeping Buonaparte among the|in disapproval of the intended military occupation of France. 
world of papers laid before us, he will scarcely be persuaded |The preparation of that in the lower house, was, as we have 
to be silent on that subject, which, he says, he otherwise would | seen, confined to Sir James's care, and he addressed the house 
have been. He quoted a very striking account from Hume’s|in support of it, in a speech which is alluded to in what fol- 
history of the treatment of John, King of France, when made | lows. ; f 
prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, by Edward IIL. It was(from| 20th.—Went down to the adjourned debate, which was 
memory :) ‘ Before the battle, he treated John as an usurper,|opened by Law in a clever speech, though a little tainted by 
but ever after asa king.’ At dinner we had Flahaut, Lord |the continental spirit of project and paradox. Elliot made one 
Cowper, and Frederick Ponsonby. ‘The latter is the most en-|of his elegant discourses, in which, observing that my speech 
gaging young man I have ever seen: he lay for dead long on| had not found favour in my own eyes, he paid some undeserved 
the field of Waterloo; he has more mildness and kindness|compliments to it. Horner rose about a quarter before eleven, 
than I have almost ever observed, joined with a gallantry that|and spoke till half-past twelve—admirably well. His earnest 
catches fire occasionally, but always burns gently, though among | of manner, his sincerity in the avowal of his own opin- 


brightly. Flahaut gave a high idea of the delights of a life| ions, 








ough unpopular, and the temperance with which he 


of adventure and incident, by the heartiness with which he|delivered them, and avoided or evaded their dangerous conse- 
wished to live over again the last ten years, even including |quences, were equally perfect. ‘The success was astonishing. 
their (to him) disastrous close. Lord Cowper, excepting Lord | It reanimated our spirits, and at the same time commanded 
Holland, is the most agreeable of peers. In the evening, the|the most profound attention of our opponents, often extorting 


Duke and Duchess of Bedford came from seeing Kean in Sir|involuntary proofs of their approbation. 


I am happy to say 


Giles Overreach.—In her manner, a little of the mother, but that I was able most heartily to concur in the general homage, 
softened. Tierney came from the house, and told us of the|and to feel Horner’s speech as a consolation for my own 
conversation about the naval pillar. I was sorry not to have | failure. 


been present. 


“ 21st.—Horner called, and walked with me to Lord Gren- 


“7th.—I went to the House of Commons, to familiarize|ville’s; he had all the overflowing kindness of victory. 


myself a little with the place, and found myself able to walk 


“The Duke of Devonshire has brought a poodle dog from 


half the way there, and the whole way back, without incon-) Paris, who growls when ‘ Vive le Roi’ is cried out to him. 


venience, which, for me, is great progress. 


Lord George Cavendish, desiring to amuse the party by ex- 


“9th.—Finished my amendment almost to my own satis-|hibiting this peculiarity, accosted the dog so roughly, that he 
faction, though I do not know whether it will ever be adopted, |got his nose scratched. ‘Tierney said it was the first Caven- 
but it has given exactness to my thoughts upon the subject.*|dish blood spilt for royalty. 


At the house got enveloped in a division about the Christian 
league, which I take to have been a mere afternoon folly at|M 





“March 12.—At breakfast at ‘ Brookes’s,’ Sie Carmen 
,aclever man, talking of » speculated on the 








Madame ’s. Found Lens seeing Kean in Sir Giles|causes of the failure of lawyers advanced in life in the House 
Overreach. The character appeared to me overcharged and |of Commons; he evidently felt embarrassed at the application 
inconsistent. I did not think it one which it required much|which I might make. I helped him out of his dufficulty by 
theatrical genius to conceive ; but the conception of the actor| joining in his speculation. 


was conveyed into the minds of the spectators with the greatest} “'The Duc de Berri met M. de 


power and truth. 


“12th.—At the house.—Heard Vansittart, with a calmness 
that was admirable if it proceeded from fortitude, open the 
most tremendous statement* ever laid before a British parlia- 





coming out of the 
Chamber of Deputies after a speech, and said to him ‘ Vous 


parlez comme Deémosthéne.’-— Ah! mon dieu,’ he answered, 
‘je n’ai pas l’éloquence de Démosthéne; mais Démosthéne 
n’avoit pas plus d’amour pour son roi que moi.’ 


ment. Brougham, in his answer, showed a sort of talgnt quite} “ 14th.—Sat a great part of the morning oppressed by a 
different from that of the first day. He was calm, acute, full|cold, but thinking and reading about the income tax. 


of detailed knowledge, and sometimes pleasant, but was 


* Camille Jourdan called on me for about an hour on his 


rather tedious; and he is evidently not a favourite performer|way to dine with the Duke of Orleans at Twickenham. He 


with the house. . 


“13th.—At work on the ‘Treaties’ till about half-past 
twelve.—Walked with Lord Ebrington to the house. The 
walk still wearies my limbs, and affects my head. I found|a character are liable. 
Horner speaking admirably against the establishments. Cas- 
tlereagh spoke with address and effect, in his usual Transyl- 
vanian dialect, and on principles so insolently unconstitutional, 


is so very amiable a man, that I always see and hear him with 
pleasure, even when his mild character produces those ambi- 
guous and indecisive political opinions, to which men of such 
After he was gone, I received a note 
from him, begging me, in the name of the Duke of Orleans, 
to come to dinner, and I yielded to curiosity. I found them 
in a Jarge and very handsome house on the banks of the river, 


that I rose in great wrath to animadvert on him. The Speaker|before you come to the village. The Duke told me that he 


named Charles Wynn, who rose at the same time, and my 
spirit evaporated during his speech. I was obliged by ‘sad|against Burke. 
cwility,’ to wait till the division.—Relieved by sitting an hour 
in the Speaker's room ; the different effect of the air of it and) Mr. Williams and Miss Jones. 


of the house upon my head was but too sensible. 


“14th.—In the House of Lords, Lord Grenville uttered a 


had, many years ago, translated the greater part of my book 
He presented me to the Duchess. They are 
both as civil, humble, and easily pleased, as if they had been 
The children are pretty—the 
Duc de Chartres, the Duke de Nemours, and three Princesses. 
The second Duke, on being asked his name, could only say, 


tremendous philippic against the military establishment, which |* Moumi.’ 


he, I believe, most honestly regards as the grave of liberty. 
Lord Liverpool made the best apology I have yet heard for 
these enormities. Lord Lansdowne answered him with |test. 
spirit and ingenuity.—My head more affected than yesterday. 
I must now go to bed, and see what I can do to-morrow for the} “ 
poog Spaniards. How exclusive and uniform the life of a poli- 
tician is! A tailor might as soon make a lively journal by an 


account of the number of coats he had made. 


“ Darling* thinks that in retirement I should recover my 

health, but that I am at present unequal to parliamentary con- 
I, however, consider myself as bound in conscience to 

stay out the divisions on the income tax. 

said it was delightful to see how completely the 

currycomb of the House of Commons had taken off all the 

gilding and lackering that Castlereagh had brought from the 

on 





- : ; : om. 
“15th.—I was for the first time pat into the chair of a com-| “ 26th.—At ‘the Club ;\—the fullest meeting ever known. 





* The treaties lately concluded with foreign powers. 
t Of the financial prospects of the country. 


. * His able and excellent medical attendant and friend, Dr. Dar- 
ing. 
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Sir William’ Scott, who was in high spirits, and more than 
usually agreeable, told a story of Charles the Second that was 
new tome. Charles was at the king’s house at Winchester, 
with the Dukes of York, Monmouth, and Lauderdale, Lord 
Rochester, and Sir Alexander Fraser, his physician. The 
Duke of York was dull, Monmouth silly, Lauderdale hideously 
ugly, and Fraser notoriously ignorant. The afternoon was 
stupid, and Charles desired Rochester to enliven it. In a few 
minutes, Rochester produced the following impromptu :— 


“ Lauderdale, the pretty, 
And Monmouth, the witty, 
And Fraser the learned physician ; 
There’s the Duke for a jest, 
And, to crown all the rest, 
There’s Charles for a great politician.” 


“ This gives a strong idea of the ease of Charles’s societies ; 
and it is rather odd to meet anything new about a time so 
well known. 

“Jan. 24th.—Went with Lord Holland to the Fox Club, 
where I sat between the Duke of Devonshire and Lens. At 
nine o'clock the first was obliged to go away to his great 
friend, Nicholas the Muscovite, who told him ‘ that Edinburgh 
was the finest town he had ever seen except Petersburgh.’ 
This is a compliment enhanced by an exception, as Johnson 
thought when the Scotch innkeeper told Boswell ‘that the 
Doctor was the greatest man in England but Lord Mans- 
field.’” 


The principal parliamentary discussion which interested 
him, and is unnoticed by himself, was that which was called 
forth by the introduction, at the beginning of the session of a 
measure of coercion, directed against the rising spirit of in- 
subordination, and commonly known as the “ Seditious Meet- 
ings’ Bill.” In a general opposition to its principles, he did 
not lose sight of the duty of umproving, where possible, its de- 
tails ; and in the fiist point on which he took the sense of the 
Ilouse (the substitution of the punishment of seven years’ 
transportation for death, in the case of one of its penal enact- 
ments), he evinced that disposition to mitigate capital punish- 
ments which he was afterwards destined successfully to in- 
dulge. : 

“ March 6th.—The only event which now appears interest- 
ing to me, is the scene in the House of Commons on Monday.* 
Lord Morpeth opened it in a speech so perfect, that it might 
have been well placed as a passage in the most elegant 
English writer; it was full of feeling; every topic was skil- 
fully presented, and contained, by a sort of prudence which is 
a part of taste, within safe limits; he slid over the thinnest 
ice without cracking it. Canning filled well what would 
have been the vacant place of a calm observer of Horner's 
public life and talents. Manners Sutton’s most affecting 
speech was a tribute of affection from a private friend become 
a political enemy; Lord Lascelles, at the head of the country 
gentlemen of England, closing this affecting, improving, and 
most memorable scene by declaring, ‘ that if the sense of the 
House could have been taken on this occasion, it would have 
been unanimous.’ I may say without exaggeration, that never 
were so many words uttered without the least suspicion of ex- 
aggeration; and that never was so much honour paid in any age 
or nation to intrinsic claims alone. A Howard introduced, and 
an English House of Commons adopted, the proposition of thus 
honouring the memory ofa man of thirty-eight, the son of a 


shopkeeper, who never filled an office, or had the power of 


obliging a living creature, and whose grand title to this dis- 
tinction was the belief of his virtue. low honourable to the 
age and to the House! A country where such sentiments 
prevail is not ripe for destruction. 4 

“ May 7th, Eleven P. M.—Just returned from the House of 
Commons, satisfied with my speaking and my success, for the 
first time since March, 1815. It was my motion about the 
trial of the poor Irish woman on the day of her husband's exe- 
cution.{ I spoke for about half an hour—a forcible statement, 
and some pathetic passages, though there were also others, 





* The motion for a new writ for St. Mawes, in the room of the 
late Mr, Horner. 

t It was said by Ugo Foscolo, that the story of Mary Ryan, the 
woman alluded to, was one of the scenes which Tacitus would have 
delighted to paint, and that he would have laid the stress upon the 
last words of Sir J.’s reply—* Non lo revoco ;”—* I will not with- 
draw it” (meaning the resolution). 





too made and fine, which is the sin that most easily besets 
me. But it was very well received on all sides of the House. 
I was handsomely supported by Romilly and Ponsonby, and 
very fairly opposed by Castlereagh and Bathurst. Castlereagh 
first wished me to withdraw my motion, but on my persevering, 
he very handsomely withdrew his opposition. I believe I have 
done a little good by obtaining a clear intimation of the dis- 
pleasure of the House of Commons at the unseemly spectacle 
which had been suffered to disgrace the administration of 
justice. On the whole, I go to bed as pleased as , if not 
as ‘Punch.’ So strange is nervous hurry, that, in speaking 
of Lady Nithsdale in 1716, I called her Lady Southesk, to the 
great perplexity of my audience. 

“ Dec, 8th.—Carried Ogilby, the American philosopher and 
traveller, to the meeting-of the ‘School Society,’ and after- 
wards to the House of Commons. He seems to have an un- 
bounded reverence for me, and, indeed, my fame seems to 
have found a refuge in America.—Received an elegant and, 
I think, affecting letter from poor Emmett at New York. 
At that distance, he may be excused in thinking my career 
brilliant, and in dreaming that I have attained distinction. 

“10th. Came home at three this morning from our defeat 
on the Catholic question—poor Grattan’s last exhibition of his 
settling genius, and of the gentle goodness which will glow 
till the last spark of life be extinguished! Peel made a 
speech of little merit in point of substance, but so clearly and 
elegantly expressed, and so well delivered, as to be applauded 
to excess. He is a proof of the great value of the mechanical 
parts of speaking, when combined with industry and caution. 
He now fills the too-important place of spokesman to the in- 
tolerant faction. 

“16th. Went from the House of Commons to Lady Spen- 
cer’s box; it is at the end of the orchestra, too near the stage ; 
you see the action too well. Lord Spencer, Rogers, &c. came 
in. Miss O’Neil was charming; one gradual sinking on her 
knees to pray was a most affecting piece of tragic pantomime. 
If sculpture could represent motion, she would have been a 
perfect model for a figure of devotion. There are about eight 
readable, and sometimes acted tragedies in England since the 
death of Otway, i. e. during one hundred and forty years of 
a most lettered age and nation. Six hundred new tragedies 
must have been acted in that time, and perhaps one thousand 
four hundred more rejected by managers. What an appalling 
proportion! I came home after having laughed heartily at 
Liston in a common farce called ‘ John of Paris.’ 

“ June 3d.—Dined at ‘the Club,’ where, besides Grenville, 
Elliott, &c., there were Canning and Vaughan* from Madrid. 
The last spoke much to me about Sebastiani, his guide to 
Palmyra. Canning told me that he was entirely converted 
to admiration of Chalmers; so is Bobus, whose conversion is 
thought the strongest proof of victory. Canning says there 
are most magnificent passages in his astronomical sermons. 

«& as, I think, a distaste for me, which I believe to 
be natural to the family. I think the worse of nobody for 
such a feeling; indeed I often feel a distaste for myself; bam 
sure I should not esteem my own character in another person. 
It is more likely that I should have disrespectable or disagree- 
able qualities, than that should have an unreasonable 
antipathy. 

“—A dinner of abolitionists at Stephens’.—Wilberforce, 
Romilly, Brougham, &c. &c. Several horrible accounts of 
cruelty by masters to their slaves. I admired the honest fer- 
vour of Stephen’s zeal, as well as the vigour of his under- 
standing. Wilberforce’s natural levity and desultoriness were 
very observable in a conversation about business, which afford- 
ed no scope for his gentle liveliness. Before business, how- 
ever, he showed more of his natural and charming pleasantry 
than I had seen before. I never observed any man so deeply 
and violently affected by the recital of cruelty as Romilly ; 
he curbed his emotion with a like violence, but during the 
afternoon was irritable and gloomy. The address and insinua- 
tion of Brougham are so great, that nothing but the bad tem- 
per which he cannot always hide, could hinder him from 
mastering every body as he does Romilly. He leads others 
to his opinion; he generally appears at first to concur with 
theirs, and never more than half opposes it at once. ‘This 
management is helped by an air of easy frankness, that would 
lay suspicion herself asleep. He will place himself at the 
head of an opposition, among whom he is unpopular; he will 
conquer the Flouse of Commons, who hate, but who now begin 
to fear him. 














* The Right Honourable Charles Richard Vaughan, who had 











recently met with Sir James’s old friend, the Padre, in Syria. 
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“9 1ct —Di ‘ ’? where I found Ward,|and very well heard by the House. At a quarter before 
Sir eet ee ol ee Ward was very |eleven 1 began,* and spoke till twelve, with as much success 
entertaining and instructive. I mentioned that Brougham |as is often experienced in the House. My friends were very 
had distincuished himself* in the new character of ‘ Storm-| warm in their cheers. What was more important, | moved 
composer to his majesty,” Ward said ‘ Eurus had composed |the country gentlemen, who declared pretty strongly against 


one storm.’ 


the Bank, and frightened Vansittart out of his intention to 


“ 27th.—Went to the House. Found, to the confusion of| throw out my motion for accounts. This was really a deci- 
those who oppose me about ascribing the increase of forgeries | sion of the House against the Bank on the particular question 


to the Bank Restriction, that instead of a diminution of coin-|of forgeries. G 





, on his legs, called it as brilliant and 


ing, as ; ed, there has also been a great increase in|masterly a speech as ever he had heard in parliament. Sharp 
that eee Went Be the House of ees to hear the de-|said, that what I said about women and families Gwhich is not 
bate on the Indemnity Bill,t which was for some time heavy. | tolerably reported anywhere) drew tears down sevéral checks, 
It was animated by Lord Holland, who made a speech full of| In short, the effect was visible, the result not unimportant, 
invention and feeling—qualities of which he has more than|and the subsequent compliments innumerable. I mention all 
all the rest of the House put together. But he run himself) this historically—for the pleasure of vanity lasted no longer 
out of breath to such a degree, as sadly to show the depend-|than was necessary to rob me of an hour’s sleep, and is now 
ence of genius on bodily accidents. If his organs of articula- quite evaporated, is 

tion naturally moved with ease, no man now alive could] “22d.—Met Romilly, who ex ressed very warmly his re- 
approach him. Canning would no doubt still surpass him in| gret at absence last night, which he said * was much increased 
splendour of diction, and Brougham in prodigious variety of| by what he heard of what passed.’ | I answered, *‘ They gave 
knowledge, but in the highest attributes of an orator’s genius] the papers ;’ to which he replied, with unusual warmth, * You 
they both yield to him. It is, however, impossible that the|made them give the papers. 


vulgar should ever think so. 
* 22d.—Walked to Spencer House. Found them gone 


‘To where the slow descending sun 
Gilds the bowers of Wimbledon. 


“ Romilly begged me to stop in the House till I heard his 
statements of the atrocities at Nevis. The defence of them 
roused my indignation; and | spoke for half an hour. Romil- 
ly and Wilberforce seemed to be very much satisfied, and the 
House gave me attention and applause. It is not, I fear, from 


« At ‘ Brookes’s’ Major Macdonald told me that Macdonald| Virtue, but it is an agreeable accident, that I, who speak so 
Buchanan has pea a the genealogy of the Duke of Ta- ay a se have — ane — on a 
rentum, whose father was, it seems, the identical Macdonald a Y by the interests o ay at home and a ‘<a 
who was brought by Flora Macdonald in the boat in which It is probable —s ministers will grant es f ~acnaeene 
she conveyed her Prince from Uist to Sky. Flora Macdonald can ag os Tuan | h ae of | gee | = , aie’ te 
died only five years ago, and was buried, according to her|b#9* notes. This I shall owe (if I get it) e feeling 


desire, in the sheets in which Charles Stuart had slept in 


which I excited in the House on Tuesday; but as to further 


Kingsburgh’s house. These I hope will be allowed to be change, I should think it rapid, if it came in five or ten 


heroic anecdotes. 


years. 


“27th— : , — “23d.—At dinner at Holland House; a large party; 
oie aad te mot ager x hag bees S terse her Plunket, Brougham, &c. Holland, an moda observer, 
contains many characters and anecdotes of that great age, after Plunket was gone, said * that he (Plunket) was a —_ 
taken from collections inaccessible to the general reader. thoughtful, and eloquent man.’ I observed * that these quali- 
She too much loses sight of her heroine, and she has not a|"s formed almost a combination of an orator and a states- 
light enough hand for memoirs of a court. Writing memoirs|'™""- They certainly are qualities not often united. Hol- 


is not an English talent. 





land considers his language in conversation as peculiarly 


“29th, Sunday.—At dinner at Holland House,t Rush|#ppy; but he also remarked, ‘that he laboured under the 
pleased very generally. ‘Though at the age of at least forty, great difficulty of provincials, and my mrs Irish (when they 


this is his first visit to Europe. I do not think that the eye|#"e 2° foolish and impudent)—that he felt 


is way before him 


could discover him not to be an Englishman. The bookish-|** 4 fash, og ger: aigemamr to ascertain the taste 
ness of his language betrays him to the ear; but he has no|®™¢ (asuon oF the capi se ‘ , 

Americanisms either of diction or pronunciation. He is sen-| ,- 90th.—To the House to watch the introduction of the 
sible, well-informed, and disposed to put, as well as qualified Alien Bill, which I abhor even more than an equally violent 


to answer rational questions. 


measure of domestic policy. It was put off. 


“30th.—A Westmoreland paper is full of accounts of|, ” —At Holland House found Grattan, Plunket, Brougham, 


Brougham’s speeches} and triumphs. J should not wonder if] &c. Grattan was put on bis cnt conennien Es a 
the absolute novelty of such proceedings should leave a deep very interesting and spirited aketc hes of the great men w 
and lasting impression in those lonely vales, which may per- he bad soem -im bis 9 wen) ere! a es Se 


haps be too strong for influence. 


10m 


scribing, with delight, his ‘breathing thoughts and burning 


“ 31st.+Very much saddened: I reflected on my lot, or words,’ which it was impossible for such a man as Grattan 
rather my fault, and bitterly felt that the business of life was|20t © preter to the eloquence of argument and business which 
but begun, when I seem to be beset with infirmities, which has succeeded. . He disliked the favourite notion, that Pitt far 
mark the commencement of decline towards that state, when surpassed his father. In truth, they were too unlike to be 


man is 


‘Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans ears, sans everything.’ 


compared. Grattan charmed us till two o'clock. 
“ May Ist.—Grattan again at breakfast. There is nobody 
so odd, so gentle, and so admirable ; his sayings are not to be 


. . t i ’ pa ~ Si 
“ How few now remain of those who were kind to my separated from his manner. Plunket never addresses Grattan 


childhood, or whom my boyish promise filled with hope and 


pride! 


without ‘ Sir,’ with a respectful voice. This mark of respect, 
or almost reverence, is common amongst the Irish, and cer- 


“ April 2d.—I fave received many letters on the mode of tainly most amply due to this amiable and venerable person. 


engraving for bank notes; I doubt much of remedy in that 


“Tierney made as clear and amusing a speech as I sup- 


quarter, and I should be sorry to hold out delusive expecta- ard rear 2 o ~ ee so dry = intricate.t 7" 
tions, which would divert the public attention from the true heard “hi P vd { a Bry Poe havi ee As ee t 
remedy, the resumption of cash payments, or what is almost|” Oe ee ee a cee 


the same thing, the disuse of Ll. or 2U. notes. 


rinciples; and I bethought me of the sin which most easily 


“21st.—Went to the House about five. The question ts myself. 


about the high bailiff (of Westminster) had a sort of interest} “24, Sunday.—Dined at Holland House.—Kept up an al- 
which tempted me 4 ah a few ae and which beonght & a -sedlings . ih, ty wens of pee and 
short speech from Bobus, remarkably sensible and pointed, 


small 
jokes. It was only small beer; but it sparkled, and produced 





* In a late debate. 


the effect of noble liquor. Mr. Shiel, the Irish tragic poet, 
having just dedicated ‘ Bellamira’ to Lord Holland, was of 
the party. Though an Irishman, intoxicated with the suc- 


+ For indemnifying the parties to any illegality that might have| °°" of two tragedies, he is a modest and well-behaved 


been committed in arresting the late malcontents. 


t A notice of this meeting and of a conversation with Sir James 
forms an agreeable entry in Mr. Rush’s “ Narrative of a Residence 


at the Court of London.” 
§ During the canvass for the county. 


young man. 





* On occasion of moving for returns connected with the Bank 
prosecutions for forgery. 


+ The resumption of cash payments. 
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“ 4th.—When I went into the House, I had no thoughts of 
speaking; nor, indeed, did I know of any subject on which it 
would be natural for me. An opposition sprung up against 
the purchase of the ‘ Burney Library.’ That would have 
passed without a word from me, if it had not been for L——’s 
coarse disparagement of classical learning. Sharp pressed 
me to speak; and, indeed, almost forced me to swim, by throw- 
ing me into the water. What I said was received with great 
applause. The applause certainly far surpassed my hopes 
and, I believe, my merits.* 

“8th.—In the House of Commons, Brougham made an 
able and instructive, but heavy speech, on the inquiry into 
the funds for education. He was much too wordy in many 
parts; and the great mass of facts were not animated by 
spirit. His conclusion, which was very near eloquence, was 
disfigured by some negligence and coarseness. He rose 
at one of the times when the House is least attentive; but he 
persevered with a firm disregard of negligence and noise. 
said a few words against the exemption of Harrow School 
from the inquiry; in which little matter we had a majority 
over Castlereagh. Castlereagh said to me, ¢ is an ex- 
cellent politician; but, like you, he thinks right and votes 
wrong.’” 

About the same time (May 14th,) Sir James followed up 
his former views, by a motion for a committee to inquire into 
the means of more effectually preventing the forgery of Bank 
notes, and, in the main, successfully ; as the end was sub- 
stantially attained by the substitution, at the instance of the 
government, of a royal commission, empowered to conduct 
the inquiry: and the session, the concluding one of the ex- 
isting parliament, did not terminate without another struggle 
against the enactments of the Alien Bill—equally fruitless 
as they all were for immediate success, but which may be 
considered as having contributed, in no insignificant degree, 
— subsequent Fase direction of public opinion on this 
subject. 


_ 





CHAPTER XV. 


Appointed professor at Haileybury—Removes to Mardocks—Scope 
of lectures—Contemplates a similar situation at Edinburgh— 
Elected for Knaresborough—Increasing political occupation— 
Reform of Parliament—Catholic emancipation—Criminal law— 
Colonial affairs—Slavery—Forcign relations—Alien and foreign 
enlistment bills—Naples—Spain—South America—Domestic 
occurrences—Diary at Paris. : 


Sir James was now to return for a time to the sphere of 
active duties most congenial to his habits of thought and bent 
of inclination. “The death of Mr. Christian had occasioned a 
vacancy in the Professorship of Law and General Politics in 
the college instituted for the education of the civil servants of| 
the East India Company at Haileybury. An offer of the va- 
cant chair, naturally suggested by a combination of requisite 
qualities, was made to Sir James by the Court of Directors, 
and cheerfully accepted. He had entered upon its duties in 
the month of February of this year, and at Midsummer re- 
moved with his family to Mardocks, a residence pleasantly 
situated a few miles from the college, and in the more imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town of Ware. - 

We have seen how much his mind had always been im- 
pressed with the desire of becoming a moral teacher, and how 
confident he had ever been that that was the station for which 
he was by nature best fitted. It was now eighteen years 
since he had first thought of engaging in the college then 

“—— to be established at Calcutta ; and all the experience 

e had gained during his intermediate residence in India ren- 
dered him now all the more valuable acquisition to a similar 
establishment at home. The communication of knowledge, 
without pride or parade, to all who showed a desire for it, and 
especially to young persons, had always been to him an oc- 
cupation carrying with it much delight. It was not unrea- 
sonably, therefore, that he indulged the expectation, that in 
his new situation he might sow seed, which would return a 
hundredfold in the distant country whose fortunes continued 
very deeply to interest him. 

His course of lectures extended to four terms of four months 





each, It was not his practice to commit any part to writing, 
but he trusted to notes of his plan, which he filled up at the 
moment of speaking. He began by a rapid review of English 
history, the great events of which he described chiefly with 
an eye to the progress of civilization and refinement, and to 
the gradual rise of the liberties and judicial establishments 
of the country. He afterwards explained the foundations of 
the English Constitution, attempting as much as possible to 
make his remarks the means of opening the minds of his 
young students to questions of general policy and constitu- 
tional jurisprudence. He examined in a coeline way most of 
the leading questions which present themselves to all who are 
called to take a part in public life in this country, and the 
deeper and more enlarged principles that regulate legislative 
wisdom in countries remote from England and from European 
communities, and where a fundamental difference of laws, 
usages, and religion requires the exercise of that toleration in 
judgment, and that freedom from prejudice, which only minds 
of the higher class, when patiently exercised, can fully attain. 
His aim was to impart on these subjects, and on English law, 
in which Blackstone was his text-book, as much as possible of 
that kind of information which every English gentleman 
ought to possess; and to lead to an impartial and unprejudiced 
view of those forms of society and government, which his 
hearers were to witness in the distant country where they 
were destined to exercise their knowledge. The uniform fair- 
ness and impartiality of his mind led him carefully to exclude 
all party politics; and in the wide extent of moral and politi- 
cal and legislative discussion which his subject presented, he 
never felt the want of them. His earnest endeavours were 
turned not only to afford all positive instructions which the 
nature of his course afforded, but to elevate the minds of his 
youthful hearers to the principles of a high-toned morality, 
and to imbue them with a love and veneration for all the so- 
cial and active virtues which most ennoble the mind of man. 
His kind and gentlemanly manners contributed to render 
him a favourite with the students. They saw his disinterest- 
ed wish to instruct, and felt the lively interest that he took 
in their progress and their success. ‘I have observed Mack- 
intosh exhilarated (is the remark of one who knew him well) 
as if he had himself experienced a piece of good fortune, 
when any one of the students passed a more than commonly 
good examination, and his manner and distinguishing notice of 
the young men on these occasions must have had a great ef- 
fect, and have stimulated them to anything within their capa- 
cities. He had always a great pleasure in instructing young 
people.” In the future period of his life it was no mean gra- 
tification to him to receive occasional communications trom 
the very heart of Asia, from some who had most profited by 
his instructions; and we would fain believe that the solitude 
of more than one Indian station is still occasionally cheered 
by this the exile’s early contact with one of the presiding in- 
telligences of the time under so gentle a form. 
His new office, in addition to contributing to the ease of his 
circumstances, introduced him to an agreeable and lettered 
society. If only as conferring upon him the intimate friend- 
ship, amongst others of his colleagues, of the late Mr. Mal- 
thus, he had much cause to be grateful to it for the means of 
constant companionship with that warm and lively kindliness 
of heart, which perhaps more pointedly characterized his 
friend, than even the loftiness of purpose which made him de- 
vote a long and blameless life to pioneer, for the rabble of the 
low and base that were abusing him, the way of human im- 
provement. ‘Two days a-week were devoted to the duties of 
the lecture-room. The instruction to be conveyed to pupils 
of such an age, relating as it did to subjects familiar from 
boyhood to his mind, was necessarily sufficiently popular to 
render superfluous any of those laborious researches which 
would have rendered the situation altogether incompatible 
with other avocations. 
He had not been long in the discharge of these duties at 
Haileybury, when his thoughts were for the moment directed 
to a somewhat similar situation elsewhere. The lamented 
death of the late Thomas Brown had created a vacancy in 
the chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh; a succession to 
which had been one of the dreams of early youth. “That 
which six-and-thirty years ago was an object of his ambition,” 
he thought, “ might now afford an eligible retirement.” How- 
ever widely his steps had been wandering, during that long 
interval, from the calm retreats of speculation, they had not 
lost their attractions in his eyes ; and his own personal predi- 
lections would have urged him to avail himself of the oppor- 





* The late Mr. Huskisson declared the speech to be “a beautiful 
14 


little flight of eloquence.” 
PART I.—NO. 5. 


tunity, now presented to him, of returning to Scotland. — The 
report that such was the case was received in so flattering a 
manner by all parties, as a good deal to increase these wishes 
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to realize, what was, by a perhaps too partial friend, calledjavowed supremacy of most of which he lived to see. The 


“the most splendid ibility that was ever held out to an 
ann But a ee though unfortunate, deference to 
the opinions of some of his political friends—quite unworthy, 
as the event showed them, of such a sacrifice—joined to a 
sense of obligation to his party, carried probably to a mistaken 
extent, as if to leave it at that time might be construed as 
abandoning it at a moment of difficulty, induced him to re- 
nounce a plan that had so much to recommend it. Those 
who knew him best were not surprised to find him occasion- 
ally afterwards amidst the distractions of the — forum, 
trying to catch a glance, through the vista, which had now 
closed up again, into the green “ groves of Academe ;” and 
at one of the moments when the throng of trivialities, which 
principally overwhelm public men, was most pressing, ex- 
claiming, “I sigh for the Professorship.” 

There would have been the less reason for this regret if he 
could have expected to be made present at all the many anx- 
ious discussions of the gloomy period which followed, in an 
equally agreeable manner, as he was at the one to which al- 
lusion is made in the following extract from a letter with 
which the editor has been favoured :—*“ I had the pleasure,” 
says his old friend, the author of “ Personal Memoirs,” “ of re- 
newing my acquaintance with Sir James at Cheltenham, 
where he had gone to try the effects of its celebrated springs ; 
and he found them of some benefit. His family being desi- 
rous to visit the beauties of the Wye and South Wales, which 
tour I had lately made, they enlisted me in their service as 
Cicerone. The party was large, and we rode in open car- 
riages or on horseback, the weather being highly favourable. I 
made a condition with the knight, that f was to be at liberty 


present would seem the fit opportunity for a hasty glance over 
his parliamentary exertions, selecting what is of a solid and 
enduring nature rather than adverting to the petty details of 
party warfare and political jealousies. Much more of these 
than suited his temper, and indeed his talents, for they were 
not administrative, was the unavoidable consequence of the 
station which he had already attained, and the still more un- 
divided responsibility, in directing the opposition to the govern- 
ment, which devolved upon him on the retirement of Mr. 
Tierney from active co-operation in public life. 

We can scarcely have a better introduction to what follows 
than the subjoined tribute, which was about this time paid as 
well to his calm candour, as to the undeviating consistency of 
his political adherence to the great man whose principles are 
the bond of union of the Whig party. 


“ No. 14, South Audley Street, 
28th April, 1819. 


“Sm,—A monument to Mr. Fox, executed at the request 
of his personal and political friends under our direction, by 
Mr. Westmacott, is now completed. The artist has left a 
space for an inscription. We are desirous of seeing it filled, 
in a way to carry to posterity the memory of the amiable dis- 
position, powerful genius, great attainments, and generous 
principles, which distinguished Mr. Fox through life, and 
united in attachment to his person so large a portion of his 
fellow subjects. 

“To accomplish that end, we have resolved unanimously 
that the Epitaph should be in English, and that we should ap- 
ply to you, Sir, for assistance in composing it. 


to take notes of his conversation during our tour (a sort of| “ We will not trouble you with the obvious reasons for pre- 


Bozzy,) but without permission to print. This he with great 
good-nature allowed ; and when I arranged my diary, it prov- 
ed to me a most valuable miscellany, as well as a treat to the 
ladies when I read it to them. 

“The tour happened to be made during the trial of Queen 
Caroline, of which Sir James received a daily despatch from a 
Whig friend; while a lady nearly connected with him, of op- 
posite politics, had another diurnal account of its progress. 
Nothing could be more amusing than the comparing of these 
two details, and the good-humoured argument which they 
produced. 

“The early hours, the waters, and regular living, during 
their residence at Cheltenham, the exercise of riding, and the 
mountain air of Glamorgan, and Monmouth, had greatly im- 
proved Sir James’s health, and he highly enjoyed the beautiful 
scenery of the Wye. Never was there a merrier or a more 
agreeable party; to me especially, who had such an opportu- 
nity of ‘ picking up the crumbs of his animated conversation.’ 
He was as playful as a youth—recited, and quoted, and 
punned, ad libitum. 

Sir James’s connexion with the county of Nairn had termi- 
nated with the late dissolution, and he had been returned to 
the new Parliament, which assembled in January, 1819, for 
Knaresborough, which he continued to represent in each suc- 
cessive Parliament to the time of his death. His connexion 
With this borough, which was entirely in the interest of the 
Duke of Devonshire—displaying on the one side an unqualified 
right of nomination lodged in a single breast, responsible only 


ferring our national language to any other in commemorating 
the character of Mr. Fox in the Abbey Church of Westmin- 
ster; but we confidently hope that, among the many circum- 
stances which, in our judgment, peculiarly qualify you to 
assist us on this occasion, your approbation of his public prin- 
ciples, and the affectionate regard, as well as discrimination, 
with which you have been accustomed to contemplate his vir- 
tues, while they furnish us with such strong motives for 
making this request, will also induce you to comply with it. 
“We are, 
“Sir, 
“ With sincere respect, 

“ Beprorp. 

“ LAUDERDALE, 

“ Wentworth Firzwit.iaM. 

“ BESSBOROUGH. 

“ GREY. 

“ Ropert SPENCER. 

“ VassaLL HoLiann. 

“ Wittram ADAM. 
“To Sir James Mackintosh, &c. &c.” 


The following attempt at an appropriate Inscription was re- 
turned. It was not, however, ultimately made use of, and for 
a reason the propriety of which he partly admitted, when he 
confessed that it had sok his aim “to bestow no commenda- 
tion which a fair opponent would condemn as extravagant in 
the mouth of an affectionate adherent.” Still the reader may 


to its high sense of honour, and on the other, the selection of|be interested in seeing what, alluding to the durability of the 


an individual so well qualified to adorn Parliament, who would 
otherwise probably have been lost to it—afforded perhaps as 
favourable a specimen of the system, now happily swept away, 


as could be produced. This would have been more evident, if! 


his life had been spared a few months longer, to the first elec- 
tion under the Reform Bill, when there is every reason for 
believing that he would have been one of the representatives, 
chosen by the free voice of the same people whom he had so 
long “ virtually” represented.* 

The period which followed up to the year 1824, when he 
also retired from his duties at the College, comprised the most 
active part of his political life, and the then apparent] y hope- 


-less struggle for those liberal principles of public policy, the 





* [I know one nomination borough where no seat was ever sold; 
where a member was under no restraint beyond the ties o politi 
cal opinion and friendship, which he voluntarily imposed upon 
himself. It does not become me to say how the member to whom 
I advert would have acted in other circumstances; but I am so 
firmly convinced of the generous nature of one of the parties, as 
to - convinced — he would as much recoil from imposing ‘de- 
pendency, as any other man could recoil from submitti it— 
Speech “ys Reform} submitting to it. 


material on which it was to have been inscribed, he called his 
‘only permanent composition.’ 


Satred to the Mlemory 


OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX, 

BORN JANUARY, 1749—pn1ED sEPTEMBER, 1806. 
Thirty-eight Years a Member of the House of Commons, and 
three times Secretary of State ; 

A Man of commanding Genius, gentle Virtues, and generous 
Principles,* 

Sincere,+ Simple, Kind, Placable, and Just: 

An Orator, who beyond any other Man of Modern Times,+ 


combined the force of Reason with the fire of 
Eloquence ; 





* For what are called “liberal Principles.’ The gentle Virtues 
seem guarded by the high qualities on both sides of them. 

+1 venture to apply this epithet to a man, though it is more 
usually applied to the character, nature, manners, &c. 

tI am aware that “Man of Modern Times” lengthens ; but 1 
cannot otherwise preserve the dignity of the expression. 
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A Statesman, who dedicated his Life to the Defence of Liberty— 


The peculiar Glory of England. 
His Love of Freedom, the Fruit* of Natural Humanity, extende 
to all Mankind. 


must be composed of many subordinate connexions, differing 
still more warmly, if not more widely, in their personal views 
q|and attachments, than in political opinions; they must lose by 

desertion ; they must recruit, if they can, from disappointed 


He laboured to purify the Laws from the remains of Intolerance ;t ambition, from jealousy, and from squabbles amongst their 


He strengthened the Authority of Juries as the Protectors of 
free Discussion ; 


enemies, It is the most obvious policy of every man desirous 
of keeping the party undiminished, to make every sacrifice for 


He contended for the Rights of the People of America and of that most important, as I think it, of all public objects.” 


Ireland ; 
He sacrificed Power for the Hope of bestowing 
a Just Government on India; 
AND 
The last Public Act of his Life was to provide for the Abolition 
of the African Slave Trade. 


Such occasional paroxysms of the distempered state of 
public feeling, which the judicial proceedings and ulterior 
measures connected with the return of Queen Caroline 
contributed so unfortunately to prolong, required much con- 
sideration as to the mode of temporary treatment; the seat of 
the disease it was then thought scarcely possible to reach. 
We find him, however, availing himself of a short interval of 


moO ’ ._, | leisure to record, for better times, his general view of the de- 
had transpired in every’ act of Lia political life gece — fects in the representation of the people in Parliament, equal- 
- : send | : Pt ] ved “ fi S| si yr t 

fermentation of youthful enthusiasm had subsided, were con- Susann © malt Gamk, on Cho ane sith, whe Cemmueet Ge 


spicuous as his guides, both in forming his own sentiments and 


universal suffrage, and on the other, who resisted the disfran- 


a : : . chisement of Grampound.” 
in influencing those of others under his control, as to the - 


course to be pursued in respect to the alarming attitude which, 


His conviction of the necessity of a more general renova- 


towards the close of the year, the discontent of the working tion did not rondes hin hewover lens anxious for the spocens 
Pt Ramet gy eg Repth me te My cad tater of the occasional efforts which, from time to time, were made 
a pra “age A pte: setae etcang ppe@T-! to replace with sounder material particular parts of the edifice. 
edi, as was to be expected, at the points where a dense popu-| Aj] the particular measures of reform—those applying to 
lation employed in manufactures, to the constant facilities of 


mutual understanding and support which such occupations af- 


Penrhyn, Barnstaple, and other towns in England, as well as 
S 


- ay : - to Edinburgh and the Scotch counties—met unfailingly with 
fords, joined a sense of suffering and misery peculiar to the] )j, support. His speech on a latter occasion—the question 
class at that time, and occasioned, by the sudden cessation Of] a. to whom the forfeited franchise of East Retford was to be 
the war demand for manufactured produce—and its conse-| transferred—onl repeats the appeal to reason which in all 
quences, a glutted market and a depressed rate of wages. 4 


While a frequent repetition of such a concerted demonstra- 


the above cases had been heard in vain by those who, in their 


: © cleniiedh Genne a ale he 16th of A successive refusals to furnish, as the cases arose, an outlet for 
Son & epee id ne " took place jet » od “ ‘ al : — . public opinion, were damming up the stream, whose accumu- 
Manchester, could not have been tolerated, the ill-judged and |jated waters have since made so clear a way for themselves. 
recklessly executed measure of dispersing forcibly that great 


meeting, had only the effect that might have been expected, 


The rights of religious and civil liberty were identified in 


= Anan ay hies of flecti : ““s|his mind. His sentiments on the principal question which 
of enlisting the sympathies of the unreflecting, of some even| marked the line between the friends and foes of the former— 
within the walls of Parliament, in behalf of the incendiaries 


“who were making such dreadful use of public misery.’ 


>|the removal of the civil disabilities of the Catholics—have 


ant os been emphatically recorded in the answer to Mr. Perceval’s 
This, if general, he thought, would have been a result to have} proposal of an oficial connexion with the government of that 
been regretted in a degree inferior only to that with which he 


viewed the Government, after successfully resisting a proposed 
inquiry into the past transactions at Manchester, introducing 


day. He used to say that the best view of the argument on 
this subject was presented by a perusal of Lord Grenville’s 


. Nf! speech in 1808, in conjunction with that of Mr. Grattan in 
the measures commonly known as the “Six Acts,” which “ : ] 


amounted, in the sum of their odious provisions, to an almost 
complete suspension of the constitution. The needless seve- 
rity of many of their enactments met as decided reprobation 
from the Opposition of that day, as the support (at least among 
all those who deserved the name of practical statesmen) would 
have been cordial of any temperate provisions for strengthen- 


ing the hands of the executive at a crisis of such danger. 


vigorous to meet the dangers of the crisis. 


“IT am persuaded you agree with me, that, to keep together 
the party, is the chief public object of every experienced and 
practical well-wisher of liberty. Burke, in his remarkable 


letter to Fox, in 1778, very truly says, ‘ that the Whigs alway 


were (except by the able use of opportunities) the weakest 


party in the country ;’ yet at the same time he tells Fox, ‘ 
do not know so firm and so sound a bottom to build on as ou 


rty. At that time at which we now look back as one of the 
best if not most prosperous, periods of Whiggism, he acknow- 
ledges that the opposition had been all along composed of dis- 
cordant, and particularly of fleeting, materials. It must be 
always so. A great opposition, long proscribed by the Court, 


: : *| Ireland pleaded for re 
The necessity of the latter step was sufficiently obvious to wessceedl nce: 


most of the party with whom Sir James was in the habit of 
acting, though amongst its members might be found a great 
variety, and some discrepancy of opinion as to the extent to 
which it was to be applied, and measures of conciliation were 
to be demanded in return. The existence of these differences 
entailed mutual sacrifices upon all—the price which must be 
paid by those whose intentions are practical, as well as bene- 
volent, in return for the increase of power which co-operation 
supplies. His own share of these was cheerfully surrendered 
up to the paramount obligation to which he alluded in a letter, 
a few lines of which follow, addressed shortly before the mo- 
ment of which we speak, to a distinguished friend ; otherwise, 
as far as his own individual opinion went, he was probably led 
rather to indulge hopes than expectations, that the course of 
policy proposed by his political friends would be sufficiently 


1810; but every revolving year, every succeeding discussion, 
had confirmed his devotion to the cause. He mentions having 
“laid down a rule to vote for this question from every quarter, 
in every form, and to every extent to which it could be pro- 
posed,” though it was not till the discussion of it in the year 
1821 that he delivered his sentiments at length. All the 
other occasions, aps 0 numerous, when the grievances of 
ress, found him sympathizing with her 

wrongs and co-operating with their redressers; and when the 
most steadfast of these closed his honoured career, it was his 
allotted task to move the new writ for Dublin, and to give 
expression to the sorrow of a nation over the bier of Grattan. 
y the death of Sir Samuel Romilly at the close of the year 
1818, a field of exertion had been bequeathed to Sir James 
with which his name will long be associated, in common 
with that of his lave illustrious friend. This was the amelio- 
ration of our criminal code generally, but more particularly 
in relation to the theory of punishment... It was a subject to 
which the occupations of his life had often led him to recur, 
in addition to the early turn towards mental analysis which 
distinguished his mind. Much of positive improvement had 
already been accomplished; and to the labours of his prede- 
cessor must in fairness be attributed much of the ripeness of 
opinion that manifested itself on the first occasion on which 
Sir James submitted his views on this subject to Parliament, 
when, on the 2d of March, 1819, he moved for a select commit- 
tee “to take into consideration so much of the subject as re- 
lated to capital punishments in felonies,” and though opposed 
by the whole force of Government, succeeded in carrying his 
object, amidst the acclamations of the House, by a majority 
1\ of nineteen. The remainder was amply accounted for by the 
T\ discretion and conciliatory moderation, as well as eloquence 
and reason, which marked his address, and which, while it 
extorted conviction from the candid, betrayed some even of 
Lord Castlereagh’s usual majority into an impartial considera- 
tion of the claims of justice and humanity—a result probably 
foreseen by Mr. Canning, when he observed that the speech, 








8s 





* I prefer “ Fruit” to “ Result,” but not pertinaciously. 


“combining luminous arrangement and powerful argument 
with chaste and temperate eloquence, had been at the same 


+ I had first written “religious Intolerance ;” but the cpithet}time not less commendable for what it omitted, than for what 
seems needless, and might displease the Dean of Westminster.—{it contained. It had been free from those defects which on 
jsuch a subject might have beset the most wary speaker; and 


Author's Notes. 
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whilst his honourable and learned friend had held a straight-|think that he had lived in two different countries, and con- 


forward course towards the object of his motion, he had, 


with| versed with people who spoke two different languages.” 


a dexterity highly creditable to his prudence and wisdom,| While he took an active part in many other questions in- 
ne 


steered clear of t 
ject was surrounded.” 


shoals and quicksands by which that ob- volving points of domestic policy, the infant fortunes of our 


colonies engaged his warm sympathies. His own residence 


ittee, in conducting whose inquiries he was in|in a distant and secluded possession of the British crown, may 
the | hae pn ea made a report, ate with valua-|have contributed to the interest which he afterwards felt for 


ble suggestions, in furtherance of the repeal of many capital |others similarly situated. This evinced itself in the jealousy 


unishments; and six bills, embodying some of them, 
at an early period of the next year (May 19th, 1820) 


were} with which he watched the administration of justice, and the 
intro-|exercise of authority, so entirely withdrawn as they are, in 


Si s. The organized opposition of government|our more distant dependencies, from any effective control of 
ae a co aie on sanpuens TF detail, of ei three | public opinion, and took every occasion of advising an early 
only eventually became laws;* the most important of which and gracious concession of those institutions, partaking more 
repealed the capital punishment for privately stealing in shops. | or less of the character of a representative government, 
As such, they remain the only formal memorials of labours,|which prepare the way, at the appointed time, for an easy 


of which they represent the perseverance and anxiety, 
adequately as they probably do the ultimate utility. 


as in-| transition toa state of independence. We have already seen 
The|him recommending, as a bond of amity, connecting the colo- 


« mutilation of his measures,” of which he complained at the|nies with the mother country, the appointment of members to 
moment, did not however cause him to slacken his exertions, | represent them in the imperial Parliament. In the mean- 
alive as he was to the duty, while steadily keeping in view | while, he might almost be said to be discharging the functions 
the sum of the demands of justice, of compounding, as occa-|of one himself. The House of Assembly of Lower Canada 


sions in the meanwhile presented themselves, with ignorance 


had indeed passed a bill, appointing him formally the political 


and prejudice, for any dividend that was forthcoming. Patient|agent of that province in this country ; but their proposition 
alike of active opposition, and, in some instances, lukewarm| was negatived by the executive government, : 
support, he continued to tread the irksome path of a reformer| Under this head we may notice the good service which he 


of that period, with an energy which was not native 


to his|rendered to that cause, the ultimate triumph of which will 


character, and which it required at times his deep conviction | probably chiefly distinguish the age in which we live in the 
of the importance of the subject, and his general sympathy| page of history ;—before whose reverted eye the abolition of 
with humanity, to sustain. Of the measures which had been slavery throughout the British dominions must ever stand out, 


lost, he selected, for the experiment of a second attempt in 


in all its grand proportions, as the first among national acts, 


the next year, that which proposed to mitigate the severity of| when all around it shall have sunk into hazy oblivion. His 
of the law in relation to the crime of forgery,—but with no} first and almost boyish essay in public speaking had been, as 


better success. 


Having again, in 1822, in spite of the exertions of the law| Society,” whilst at Edinburgh, the claims of the negro u 
officers of the crown, extracted a pledge from the House, that|compassion and justice; and they had been through life a 


he has himself recorded, in advocating, in the “ Speculative 
n 


it would assent to a general consideration of the subject in|subject of absorbing interest with him. As instances of this, 
the next session, he submitted, on the 21st of May, 1823, for|the sentiments of delight at the first great step of the pro- 


its approval, nine resolutions, embracing an outline of most of| hibition of the traffic, and of affection with whic 


he contem- 


his proposed amendments. These, if carried, would have] plated, reflected in this, the mirror of their untiring exertions, 
taken away the punishment of death in the cases of larceny |the lineaments of the benevolence of a Clarkson and a Wil- 
from ships, from dwelling-houses, and on navigable rivers; of|berforce, will readily recur to the reader's recollection. One 
horse and sheep-stealing; of forgery; and of many felonies|amongst the most important of the ——— stages towards 
made capital by the provisions of particular statutes, such as|the entire suppression of the trade,—the concession of a 
the ‘marriage’ and ‘ black acts;’ substituting transportation | mutual right of search contained in the treaty with Spain, in 


and imprisonment, with or without hard labour, in its place. 


the year 1817,—was celebrated in a passage which visibly de- 


He proposed also to provide that sentences of death should be| lighted the House at the time, and probably still hangs on the 
pronounced only in the cases in which it was intended by the|memory of more than one of his audience. 


judge that they should be carried into effect, and to take 


. : ‘ “ The introduction of a right of search i iti aw 
away the forfeiture of goods and chattels in the case of sui- > Sept es eene Me Re mealies ben 


Pap tateno - of Europe fi i i y 1 
cide, and to put an end to those indignities which are prac- ape Se the Sast thus during panes, was 0. pecssdent of 


1 I I are the utmost importance, and a most valuable confession of the 
high hon = = beer ‘ed Da A eine ey magnitude of the object for which nations thus 

| SECRROR. ap en “y asure, | sacrificed thei i sages and thei inveterate jea- 
he viewed with great satisfaction the proposed alteration in coy Saas wengee their most inveterate jea 


practice which would assign counsel to felons. 
To these resolutions, thus abstractedly proposed, he 


lousies. Without the right of search, all promises to abolish 
failoa| “°° illusory ; the right of search was practical abolition. It 


‘ er : was obvious that it must be reciprocal. For himself he felt a 
ic age. o sanction of = bay _ Peel, who had) pride in the British flag being, for this object alone, subjected 
i . ar , mabe comes = ue ~~ Copastment, to the / to search by foreign ships. He thought it a great and striking 

‘rection of the views of government on these matters, moving | proof of magnanimity, that the darling point of honour of our 
the previous question, and, at the same time that he objected country, the British flag itself, which ‘for a thousand years 
be be extent to which the adoption of these principles would| had braved the battle and the breeze ;’ which had never been 
pledge wen cance, Peng he own part some mea-|jowered to an enemy; which had defied confederacies of na- 
sures containing some, but those not the most important, of the] tions ; to which we had clung closer and closer as the tempest 

improvements. This defeat—the first one that had 


i 
befallen the assertion of the general principle—was the signal 


roared around us,—the principle of our hope and safety, as well 


to Sir James that the time had arrived for surrendering the as our glory; which had borne us through all perils, and 


superintendence of further reforms into the hands of one, 


raised its head higher, as the storm assailed us more fearfully 


heat ; he,|—had now risen to loflier honour by bending to the cause of 
whose position, as a minister, conferred such peculiar facili-| «<4; : cig ng : “Pe 
tien of cnsaying ite offtet whatever of the tnave extented justice and humanity. That which had braved the mighty, 


views of his predecessors he could bring himself to embrace; 
and he did so, assuredly with no disposition to witness, witli 


now lowered itself to the feeble and defenceless—to those 
who, far from being able to make us any return, would never 


feelings other than those of extreme satisfaction, the work of 2 gehen Wwe had done for them, and probably were ignorant 
a more fortunate labourer in the same field in which he had : 


been so long sowing such good seed. His own failures he 
knew had been as necessary a part of the complex process by 


The contemplation of cruelty, such as was from time to 


en a e time revealed in consequence of the above arrangement, would 
which truth is diffused through the public mind, as the frosts} excite him to the use of unwonted asperity of _ aero as it 
of winter to the fertility of the natural soil. He lived to see 


them amply compensated, and the propriety of many of these 


was the only thing that ordinarily disturbed the usual placidity 


: : f of his mind. The debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s motion of the 
very alterations acquiesced in, to an extent which, at the mo- 


ment of which we write, he dared scarcely have imagined, 


26th of June, 1821, affords an instance. 


and which drew from him the expression—instancing the|, “ Had they tried the captain of the ‘ Rodeur? There might 


growth of opinion on these subjects—* that he could almost ” no criminal law in France to 


punish slave-trading, but was 


there no law against murder! Was ever any picture of 





> 
* 1 Geo. IV, cap. 115, 116, 117. 


cruelty and misery drawn more appalling than that which the 
‘Rodeur’ presented !—a scene worthy of the sublime and ter- 
rible genius of Dante to describe—a scene which was not ex- 
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ceeded in horror by any of his descriptions of those regions 
where the perpetrators of such enormities must be punished. 
It were to be wished that a sublime living genius of our own 
country, who inherited the power, and now resided in the 
land, of the great Italian poet, would paint in becoming colours 
such enormities, and hold up this horrible traffic to the exe- 
cration of mankind.” 


It is characteristic to observe, in the midst of the general 
subject, this attempt to replace the harness of human sym- 
pathies which the wayward child of genius and sorrow, here 
alluded to, at that time appeared to have shaken off for ever ; 
but without the enrolment of Byron among its supporters, his 
was an ample contribution of reason, eloquence, and constancy 
to the cause of the slave. 

There was a subject which occupied the attention of Par- 
liament in some degree connected with this question, on which 
occasion Sir James took an active part; it was the case of the 
Reverend John Smith, a Wesleyan missionary in Demerara, 
the particulars of which will be in the recollection of many. 
Ile had been found guilty by a Court-Martial, of having aided, 
or at least been privy to, the designs of some negroes of his 
congregation, during a partial rebellion of the slaves in that 
colony, which had taken place in the month of August, 1823, 
and had been as absurdly recommended to mercy, for such a 
crime, as he had been unjustly convicted of it. The extension 
of mercy, in such a case, was thought by his Excellency Go-| 
vernor Murray, too great a responsibility to be incurred 
without a reference to the Government at home; and before | 
an answer could be returned, a mortal disease, under which 
Mr. Smith had been labouring, had anticipated it. The “ Lon- 
don Missionary Society” had entrusted the case of their 
martyred servant to Sir James’s hands, who, having at an 
early period of the following session presented their petition, 
again, on Mr. Brougham’s bringing the subject under the further 
notice of the House, on the 1st of June following, insisted with 
great power on the duty of inquiry into the circumstances of 
this deplorable case. His speech on this latter occasion con- 
tains a passage of a quality altogether different from those we 
have hitherto quoted, developing no mean power of pathetic 
narration, the insertion of which will not, it is hoped, be| 
thought an instance of that sort of “ literary engineering,” by 
which too much of the copious stream of the reported debates 
is drawn off to feed our scanty stream of political biography. 








those writers—the celebrated Bynkershoek, who was president 
of the courts of Holland. On the question, Whether it be a 
breach of neutrality to allow a friendly belligerent to levy 
troops in your territory !—he answers in the negative. What 
would have been the cheers of gentlemen opposite, had any 
honourable member on his side of the House ventured upon 
asserting an opinion similar to that expressed by this grave 
authority? In the war of the Bishop of Munster against Hol- 
land, in 1666, the states-general complained to the governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands, that he permitted troops for the 
service of the bishop to be levied within his territories. What 
was the governor’s reply? That the Spanish territories were 
equally open to the states-general as to the bishop for the 
purpose in question; for that, although the latter was his 
friend, he would act with justice towards both. But this, 
agreeably to the modern interpretation of the law of nations, 
would be considered a breach of neutrality. It was clear, 
however, that the Spanish governor thought otherwise. A 
breach of the law, forsooth! What would the scrupulous 
politicians of the present time say, when he mentioned the 
name of one of the greatest princes and most valiant leaders 
that Europe had ever beheld, a man whose sword had vindi- 
cated the cause of civil and religious liberty against the 
combined efforts of tyrannical power—what, he asked, would 
they say, when he referred them to the instance of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had in his pay, not a small proportion of Bri- 
tish troops, not a little smuggled army, headed by a few half- 
pay officers, on board a transport or two in the Downs, but a 
band of six thousand men, raised in Scotland, and by whose 
co-operation, with a handful of other troops, he was enabled 
to traverse a great part of Europe, to vanquish the hosts that 
opposed him, and to burst the galling fetters of Germany ? 
And who was the chief by whom those six thousand British 
troops were led? Not an adventurer, not a Sir Gregor 
M‘Gregor, of whom he knew little, and for whom he certainly 
cared less,—but the Marquis of Hamilton, a man of the first 
distinction and consequence in his own country, the personal 
friend of the king—from whom however, he had no license. 
At that time, the Spanish and imperial ambassadors were resi- 
dent in London; but neither of them presumed to remonstrate, 
or to make a demand like that which had been made in the 
present day. It was expressly laid down by Vattel, that a 
nation did not commit a breach of neutrality by allowing its 
subjects to enter into the service of one belligerent, and re- 


Two other measures may be specified, with which his name | fusing the same permission with respect to another. There 


has been intimately associated. 


The periodical renewal, in| was one case more, which occurred in the reign of James the 


the years 1818-20-22, of the Alien Act, found him regularly | First, to which he could not help adverting. At that period 


at his post, always giving expression to the same regret and 


a great body of English troops, commanded by one of the most 


repugnance at its inhospitable severity which he had trom the | callant captains of his day, Sir Horace Vere, served against 
first entertained. His speech, in the debate of the year 1820) the Spaniards, and received pay from a foreign power. Vet 


particularly, when from the influx of foreign witnesses to at-| Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, whom King James was 


tend the trial of Queen Caroline, the question assumed a pe-| endeavouring, by the most servile and abject submission to 
culiar complexion, elicited, at the moment of its conclusion, conciliate, who might be almost termed the viceroy of Spain 
the ejaculated remark from Mr. Tierney, that “ it was as goo:\|in this country, who had sufficient influence to cause the 


a speech as he had ever heard.” Regret, that no adequate | murder of that most distinguished individual, the ornament of 


memorial exists of such powers employed in such causes, is|his native country and of Europe, who united in himself more 
perhaps still more readily suggested in the case of what Mr. | kinds of glory than had perhaps ever been combined in an in- 


Canning called “the splendid impediment,” which, in 1819, 
(June 10,) was opposed to the passage of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill—a measure, though professedly general in its 
principles, passed, at the instance of Ferdinand the VIIth’s 
government, to restrain the supplies of men and money which 
were then being forwarded from this country for the service 
of the insurgent colonies in South America. The ready com- 
pliance with this demand manifested by the government, 
suggested a comparison with the practice of other times; il- 
lustrations of which, such as the following, were happily in- 
troduced :— 


“The historical records of England afforded innumerable 
instances of British troops serving under foreign belligerents, 
without subjecting themselves to any penulty in consequence. 
A Catholic regiment served in the Spanish service in Flan- 
ders, under Lord Arundel of Wardour, a nobleman distin- 
guished among the first of his contemporaries ; and a regiment 
of Scotch Catholics, commanded by the Earl of Home, entered 
the service of the King of France. In neither instance, how- 
ever, was any breach of neutrality supposed to have taken 
place. But perhaps it might be more agreeable to the taste 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite, if he cited 
Spanish examples to justify the proceedings against which the 
present bill was brought in. Not only was there the autho- 
rity of facts and historical experience against the principle of 
the proposed measure, but there was that of the writers on the 
law of nations, particularly of one of the most intelligent of 


\dividual,—that intrepid soldier, that skilful mariner, that his- 
torian, that poet, that philosopher, that statesman, Sir Walter 
Raleigh—Gondomar, whose power protected him from the 
punishment he deserved for such an act, dared not go so far 
as to require the boon which his Majesty’s ministers now called 
on the House of Commons of England to have the condescen- 
sion to grant!” 


But the time was gone by when such succour could save 
“the Indies” to Spain. As a last effort, she had collected an 
army in the neighbourhood of Cadiz, which had been intended 
to reinforce her strength in America, but which mutinied on 
the point of embarkation, and eventually was the instrument 
of the subversion of the wretched despotism at home, and of 
the establishment of the government of the Cortes. The year 
1820, the first day of which was ushered in by these shouts of 
the Constitutionalists around the standard of Riego, was to see 
in its course the example of Spain followed by her neighbours 
of the South, with a coincidence of time and circumstances, to 
say the least of it, very remarkable. Representative govern- 
ments were established with an apparent ease, that was only 
paralleled by the unfortunate brictness of their duration, in 
Portugal, in Naples, and subsequently in Piedmont ; while in 
Greece, the rayah subjects of the Porte also raised the stand- 
ard of independence. ‘The principles of the great military 
monarchies were thus assailed at the same moment along their 
whole line, and no time was lost in guarding against the con- 
tagion of reason and freedom. For the first time since its 
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formation at the congress of Vienna, the alliance of the sove-|years subsequently, on the French invasion of pain ; a scene 
reigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, proceeded to make the which presented the same events, but with a change of actors, 
first public demonstration of their right to the title of “ Holy,” | which went rather to increase the sense of humiliatjon with 
which they had pleasantly arrogated to themselves, and of|which England was obliged, now tor the second time, to stand 
their love of peace and justice. This they prefaced by a mani-|quietly by, whilst the puny and rickety government of the 
festo, in which they insulted the other governments of Europe, by | Bourbons (itself only just released, by the treaty of 1818, from 
an offer to kings of the same sort of “ fraternization,” which the| the swaddling bands of a foreign army of occupation) made 
convention of 1792 in France had offered to their subjects. The] its first essay in strength in destroying a constitution which, 
conferences of Troppauand Laybach, which occupied the follow-| with all its faults, was a copy of our own. _The sudden acces- 
ing winter of 1820-1, terminated in an immediate interference|sion of Mr. Canning, in the intermediate time, to the govern- 
by arms, and Naples was selected as the point upon which it}ment, at the death of Lord Londonderry, on the very eve of 


should be first directed—the choice being probably prompted 


the assembling of the Congress of Verona, afforded a momen- 


by the supposed greater danger from its nearer neighbourhood, |tary hope, which perhaps the circumstances of it, and, in 
and by the possession of a ready accomplice in its feeble king. | particular, its very recency, did not justify, but which, how- 
The immediate operations were confided to the power, who,|ever, was not realized, that the House would have had to thank 
as possessor of Lombardy, was most interested in allaying the|the ministry, in relation to this second profligate outrage, for 
inflamed state of political feeling in the southern extremities|more than “ earnest aspirations after its failure. 
of Italy. This was accordingly attempted by the accustomed} This state of things in Spain forced on public attention the 
means of a copious application of Austrian bayonets to the|importance of a measure—the recognition of the indepen- 
disaffected parts. The result of a contest between veteran|dence of the South American Colonies—which, in “ calling 
troops and the raw levies that were opposed to them, was al-|the new world into existence,” went a great way “ to redress 
ready sufficiently obvious when Sir James, on the 21st of Feb-|the balance of the old;” and the successful accomplishment 
ruary following, brought the course of policy shaped by the|of which, under the auspices of Mr. Canning, was a brilliant 
inglish ministry, in connexion with these transactions, under |master-stroke of generous policy, which plainly spoke to Eu- 
the notice of the House; “but the great question which he|rope that a new spirit presided over the foreign relations of 
had to submit, depended not upon the course of events, nor|England. Sir James was selected by the great mercantile 
upon the chance of war.” The principles of natural justice|body of London to be the channel of the conveyance of their 
may be buried, as the waves of conquest successively pass and|sentiments on this subject to the legislature ; and, while he 
repass over them, but only to reappear again, as often, at their| warmly felt this mark of their confidence, discharged the duty 
immutable level. At such a moment, the expectations of the|that was committed to him with a zeal and ability, which was 
friends of liberty throughout Europe were naturally directed | worthy of the interests at stake. The speech with which he 
towards an expression of kindred feeling from the House of| prefaced the presentation of their petition on the 15th of June, 
Commons of England, and were rejoiced to see, occupying the| 1824, and which was afterwards revised by himself and pub- 
first place on that vantage-ground of reason on such an occa-|lished, containing as it did, whilst it exhausted the particular 
sion, one to whom so high a place had already been accorded |subject, so great a body of general reasoning, could not be 
among the publicists of the time, without his principles having |said to be confined to an interest of a passing nature. 
been compromised or his sentiments restrained by the shackles} If it_were thought desirable to extend these cursory re- 
of diplomatic employment. os did the manner in which} marks, there are still many other subjects to be embraced, 
the duty in question was discharged justify the assumption of| which much interested his thoughts and occupied his time— 
it. We find the late Earl of Dudley, then Mr. Ward, ad-|such as the interests of literature as affected by the laws of 
dressing the House ata later period of the evening, and al-|copyright—the marriage laws—the vote of the thanks of 
luding to it as “a display of eloquence which he would not} Parliament to the late Marquis of Hastings, on the prosperous 


presume to praise.” 


The present was indeed one of that class|termination of the Mahratta war, in taking an active part in 


of subjects which afforded the best scope for the species of|which, public duty and private feelings were equally consult- 
talent which peculiarly belonged to him—based as it was on|jed;—but we should run the risk of needlessly specifying 


general principles, yet calling for illustration from his crowded 


many matters, a participation in which may be said to be im- 


stores of historical precedents, and partaking, as far as natural|plied in the occupation of a distinguished position in public 
rights were relied upon, of the nature of metaphysical abstrac-| life. 

tions, as well as applying to the happiness of great masses of| His retirement whilst at Mardocks, though occasionally en- 
mankind, who occupied, for the indulgence of the imagination, |livened by the visits of his friends from London, offers little 
the fairest countries of the world. It was a duty on the con-|that need be dwelt upon, beyond those general impressions of 


trary, in some measure irksome, as there was no aspect of the 


the qualities of his heart, which shone brighter in the light of 


case but presented unpleasant reflections. For if, as was as-|his own fireside—after all the scene of man’s highest calling 
serted, the government had, by expostulation and remon-|as well as purest pleasure upon earth; and they, it is hoped, 


strance, in reality, opposed all the moral force at its command 


have in some degree made themselves visible, in pursuance 


to the threatened aggression on Naples, it was but a sorry|of an attempt to make these pages as much as possible of an 


alternative to reflect how entirely all the blood and treasure 


autobiography. The time which his duties as a professor 


of {England, so profusely squandered in keeping these “ emi-|spared, and which his family circle could not fairly claim, ap- 
nent patrons of national morality” on their own thrones, had| pears to have been divided pretty equally between literature 
failed in securing a decent consideration of our wishes when|and politics—two jealous favourites, who equally dissatisfied 
formally expressed against the justice and policy of the present| with but a moiety of his attentions, and his attempts, unfortu- 
expedition. But it was allowable to doubt whether ministers|nately continued throughout his life, to reconcile them, have 
had been so successful, as they thought, in contending with|taken their revenge in throwing him only a mutilated frag- 
their own political sympathies, when a British accredited|ment of the fair wreath which each had in store forhim. To 
agent was seen in attendance on, though not a party to, the|the latter of them, indeed, he had himself of late been more 
decisions of the Congress ;—a circumstance which alone was|exclusively devoted, as must appear from the station in public 
calculated to convey the impression, that these transactions were | life, to which one, who had come into it so late, had,in so few 
not altogether without the countenance of England, without|years of broken health, attained. Occasional twinges of con- 
the languor and more than diplomatic calmness in which Lord|science, when he thought of the literary vow registered 
Castlereagh couched the protest of his government against |against him, would produce vigorous attempts at keeping the 
these proceedings in his circular despatch of the 19th of Janu-| balance even. To one of these, about the conclusion of the 
ary preceding, which had shortly before been laid on the table| year 1821, may be assigned a short recurrence, with unwont- 
of the House. It was from “feeling that the grave, the|ed application, to his historical labours. Else, if we except 
honest, and intelligent people of England viewed the present|the preparation of his contributions to the “Edinburgh Re- 
aggression against Naples with indignation and abhorrence, and| view”—which journal acted as a sort of sluice, drawing off 
that the expression of this sentiment had been, if not concealed,|the current of his resolution from his intended ‘opus mag- 
at least softened in the official language employed,” that Sir|num,’ which although often threatening it, he never had the 
James now impressed on his hearers the necessity of a farther | firmness to shut—his time was spent in the mere indulgences 
insight into the “ Representations” which had been addressed | of literary leisure more lavishly, than became one who had 
by England to the Allied Powers: and, in doing this, it was already rather rashly mortgaged it to his fame, by the an- 
probably with much truth “that he thought he spoke more|nouncement of the project of his history. 

completely the sentiments of that House and the people, than] The few duties which good neighbourhood requires at the 


he had ever done on any former occasion.” 


hands of one who is neither a magistrate or large landed pro- 


Though not again an originating mover, he took a scarcely|prietor, he was found cheerfully discharging. Thus he would 
less effective part in the discussions which followed, two|from time to time preside, as he had been accustomed whilst 
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at Weedon, at the meetings round-about of the Bible wenn | already acted upon, to abstain from what is altogether of a 


—an association, whose catholic character much interest 
as might be supposed, his religious sentiments. 


The common 
attractions of the country, such as agriculture and the sports 


contemporary character. 


“ Sept. 23rd.—Arrived at ten at the Hotel de Paris, and 


of the field, were lost upon him—not so, however, as would | took possession of a small entresol, which has a glimpse of 
appear from such momentary reflections as the following,|the Place Louis XV. and of the garden of the Tuilleries. 


noted down here and there in his Journal, were its rarer privi-}_ | Din 
leges,—the tranquillizing influences which pervade the se-|Vivacity gone. 


cluded scenes of nature. 


“—Sunday.—The day is mild and beautiful ; the shrubs} would bear no fruit in our time. 


continue to bud, and the flower-garden is almost dug through. 


Dined with Benjamin Constant, whose hair is white, and 

_ According to him, all expectations of opposi- 
tion in France is atan end. He did not deny that the institu- 
tions of a limited monarchy might take root, though they 
Chateaubriand, and all the 
Royalists who can write or speak (he said,) wish to preserve 


The sound of the church bell at Ware pleased me with the} these institutions, as the only means of keeping up the value 


reflection that multitudes, even of the humblest classes of}of talent. 


He thought Chateaubriand would not come in at 


men, were at the same moment aspiring to the contemplation| present, nor that there would be any change in the govern- 
of objects the most elevated above their low thoughts and com-;ment, though the king* has neither the sense, nor the mode- 
* * * 


mon occupations. 


ration of his brother. Constant, Girardin, and one other, the 


«“— Walked a little up the quiet valley which, in this cheer-|only liberal deputies at Paris, were at the great levee at St. 


ful morning, looked pretty, or at least pleasing. 





reading some passages of in the ‘ Quarter] 


Review,’| his work on Religion. 


While sit-|Cloud. Opposition is always applauded, but never supported 
ting on the stone under the tree, my mind was soothed by | here. 


Constant is busily employed on the second volume of 
he whole edition of the first is al- 


With no painful humility I felt that an enemy of mine is ajready sold, though it displeases both the priests and the phi- 
man of genius and virtue, and that all who think slightingly|losophers. He thinks that the French ministry were so afraid 


of me may be right.” 


This suggests the insertion of an instance of the only sort 


of revenge which was natural to his character, and which he 


gave way to, in a case where also, as in the last, he had wit- 


nessed the melancholy alloy of human passions with genius. 
It is extracted from an answer to a mutual friend’s solicitation 
of his good offices, on the occasion referred to:— 


“I seldom go to the Royal Society of Literature, but as 
*s name in my circular letter, I deter- 


soon as | saw 
mined to go to support him by my vote, and by all my little 
influence. The public duty is so evident, that I need not, 
though I sincerely might, speak of personal good-will. His 





claims as a man of genius are so transcendently superior to 


those of all those who have been, or who can be chosen, that 
I hope there can be no doubt of tie Society being desirous of 
justifying their Institution by such a choice. 
earliest, | have been one his most constant, and I believe that I 


am now one of his greatest admirers. If I were to listen to feel- 
ing instead of worldly prudence, I should rather propose a de- 
putation to request his acceptance of the place, than a canvass 


to secure his appointment to it. 
* * * * * * * 


On looking back for thirty years, I see too many faults in my 


own life to be mindful of the faults against me !” 


I was one of his 


of the result, that they would have withdrawn from the attack 
on Spain, if the leaders of the Cortes had consented to save 
the honovr of France by very moderate concessions. Few 
men have turned talent to less account than Constant. His 
powers of mind are very great; but as they have always 
been exerted on the events of the moment, and as his aes 
have never been executed with the laboured perfection, which 
is more necessary, but more difficult in such writings than in 
any other, they have left only a vague and faint reputation, 
which will scarcely survive the speaker or writer. No man’s 
character could be more at variance with his situation. 
“25th.—Humboldt called in the morning—very kind and 
agreeable. We agreed to dine together on Tuesday, and to 
go afterwards to Girard’s party—Went with Constant to Gi- 
rardin, who is at Ermenonville, and to Guizot, whom we found 
jat home, and with whom I was very much pleased. He su- 
perintends a translation of the English Memoirs, from 1640 
to 1648 ; and when that translation is published, is to give a 
history of the same period: his knowledge of English history 
is extraordinary; he is one of the few who perceive, that 
without understanding our ecclesiastical history at that time, 
it is impossible to comprehend our civil history. He read a 
letter from a correspondent in the south of France on the pro- 
gress of Popery. In the single diocese of Rhodes, it appears 
that 3000]. is subscribed for a seminary (i. e. a school for the 
education of priests) for that small, remote, and indigent pro- 
vince. Everywhere, his correspondents say, the local magis- 


The only interruptions of the quiet tenor of his present} trates treat the priests as their rulers. 


life were afforded by such occasional excursions, as the one to 


“Charles X., it is thought, will speak liberal language for 


the banks of the Wye which has been noticed. The com-|three months, from fear of his previous character as an ultra. 
mencement of the year 1823 found him at Glasgow, whither| He caresses the Duke of Orleans, and professes to him a de- 


he had repaired to 


installed in the office of Lord Rector|termination to adhere to the charter. 


The punctilious cour- 


of the University, to which he had been elected shortly be-|tiers are shocked at the unprecedented grant of the title of 


fore. 


It did not require, the facts that Mr. Jeffrey had been 
his predecessor, and that Sir Walter Scott had, on the present| his children. 


‘ Royal Highness,’ not only to the Duke of Orleans, but to all 
The re-establishment of the School of Law at 


occasion, been a candidate, to make him consider this tribute,|Grenoble, which was suppressed for liberality, is considered 
from so eminent a literary society of his native country, as ajas a symptom of the same nature. 


distinguished honour ; and the inaugural address which he de- 
livered, together with sincere sentiments of gratitude, min- 


“—Called on Gallois, who received me with the utmost 
kindness. I was at home in a room where I saw the portraits 


gled those earnest aspirations after the welfare of his young|of Fox, Lord Holland, Romilly, and Horner. 


hearers, and suggestions of modes of their mental improve- 
ment, which became the discharge of a high duty. The or-|at M. Guizot’s. 
dinary functions of this office (corresponding to that of High 


“26th, Sunday.—Dined at Verey’s, and spent the evening 
I was surprised to find that Guizot, with all 
his English knowledge, was not aware of the gross exaggera- 


Steward in the English Universities) are dormant, and the|tions which prevail in the common narratives of the Irish in- 
appointment is commonly a compliment expressive of the|surrection of 1641. 


students’ admiration of some eminent political character of 


the day. 


“ 27th.—At this moment (10 A. M.) Paris is busy in making 


It was probably under the impression that he ought| preparations for the king’s entry. I can from my window 


to be guided by the same considerations to which he thought}catch a glimpse of the Place Louis XV. covered with troops. 
he owed his own election, that, on the termination, two years| Near thirty-two years ago, the same square had at least an 
afterwards, of his own tenure of office, the votes for Sir Wal-| equal number of military doing duty at the execution of the 


ter Scott and Mr. Brougham being balanced, he exercised 


king’s eldest brother. As the period of service in the National 


the privilege—a painful one amidst this “embarrassment of|Guard is from eighteen to sixty, many of the same indivi- 
riches”—of his office, by naming the latter gentleman as his|duals must be on duty to-day, who were under arms on the 


successor. 


21st of January, 1793. Talleyrand appeared as grand cham- 


We may yet refer to another excursion which he made|berlain, after having figured in almost all the public ceremo- 


during the autumn of the following year (1824) through the 


nials of the last thirty-four years, since he officiated as bishop 


Netherlands and part of Germany, in company with his kind|at the federation of 1790. The king did not lock so old as at 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Somerville, as without following him) sixty-seven he ought to do. 


along so beaten a track, “a few days of a new reign” at 


«“28th.—Went to see the ‘Chapelle Ardente’ at St. Denis, 


Paris, from his Journal may interest; and, as foreign nations} where the king’s remains lie in state, with an altar near them, 
have been said to stand in the same sort of relationshi » to us 
as posterity, they may be given without infringing the rule 





* Charles X. 
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where a priest was officiating when I entered. On my re- 
turn, went to the Salon; it contained many pretty pictures. 
My old friend Gerard retains his superiority. I agreed with 
the world in admiring his picture (a second one on the sub- 
ject) of Corinne reciting on the promontory near Naples. 
The appearance of ecstacy in her beautiful countenance, 
scemed of more easy execution than the shyness and external 
coldness in the still handsomer face of Oswald. Another pic- 
ture of Gerard’s was Louis XVIII. meditant la Charte qwil 
va donner @ son peuple. 

“29th, Michaelmas Day.—Many calls:—Gallois, Constant, 
Lemontey, Thiers (the author of the * History of the Revolu- 
tion,’ which I had read this summer,) an ingenious, enlighten- 
ed, and very pleasing young man; old Daunon, who was so 
useful to me in 1814, and whom I was delighted to find in 
good health and spirits; Casimir de la Vigne, and Degerando. 
{ have now seen most of my old friends, except the Pastorets 
and Matthieu de Montmorency, now a duke, who probably 
would not tolerate me now. 

“Went in the evening to Sir Sydney Smith’s, where I 
found George Sydenham from Corfu, and cured of his liver 
complaint by walking round and up Mont Blanc. Afterwards 
with Lord Dudley to Gerard’s, where we found Humboldt and 
old Souza. 

“ Oct. 1st.—Curious account in the ‘ Constitutionnel’ of the 
ignorance, caprice, and insolence of the censors. Humboldt, 
who was with me this morning says that Villele has abolished 
the censorship in order to anticipate Chateaubriand, who was 
preparing another pamphiet against it. 

“Renewed my acquaintance, now of twenty-two years’ 
standing, with M. Hochet, secretary of the Council of State. 
Went with Constant to dine at Madame D——’s at Ivry, near 
Charenton ;—the house excellent and the situation very pretty, 
as far as could be seen in a very rainy evening. [ was much 
pleased with M. Beranger, the French ‘Tom Moore,’ who 
sung three of his songs, the last a song of barbarous triumph 
on the capture of Ipsara, which he puts into the mouths of 
the Turks. The chorus was joined in with enthusiasm by 
the company— 


* Et les Rois Chretiens ne vous vengeront pas.’ 


He returned in the carriage with me; I found him a very sen- 
sible man, of the most simple manners. 

* 2d.—Villemain, an ingenious and accomplished Academi- 
cian, breakfasted with me. He is an admirer of Chateaubri- 
and, and expects that the late defeat of Villele will soon bring 
him back, probably with Montmorency and Polignac.—Went 
to call on M. Manuel, who lodges with Beranger. He is the 
ablest man, and to me the most agreeable, whom I have seen 
here. He asked many questions about England which were 
very judicious, and his remarks were excellent. I should 
have been sorry to have quitted Paris without seeing him. 
Ilogendorp, Meyer, and he are the best additions I have made 
to my acquaintance. G agreed in praise of Manuel as a 





most agreeable man in society, but represented him as one of| 


those who by indiscretion in the Chamber of Deputies had 
ruined liberty. Manuel was an advocate at Aix, where 
Fouché was exiled by Napoleon. Hence Fouché prompted 
Manuel, in the Hundred Days, to make the motion for Napo- 
leon the Second, which has since made him so obnoxious. 
“3rd, Sunday.—At eight o’clock set out for Versailles, ac- 
companied by M. Thiers, whose talents grow on me, and 
whose manners are gentle, and feelings apparently warm, 
He appears scarcely five-and-twenty. Besides his History, 
he has written a pretty tour in the Pyrenees at the time that 
the Spanish army of the Faith first appeared, and he is the 
best writer in the ‘Constitutionnel.’ I lament to see among 
some of the rising young men of talent here, a rather preva- 
lent disposition to consider the system of terror as having been 
necessary to the defence of France. It is very evident in the 
work of Mignet, a man of systematic understanding and cool 
character. It has been produced perhaps by the present ser- 
vitude, and will gain ground, if France should fall back into 
despotism. Instead of lamenting the horrors of 1793, many 
will regret that the incorrigible enemies of liberty were not 
utterly exterminated. This is a most dreadful doctrine ; and 
to teach rulers the habit of tyranny, and the people those of 
abject submission, never can be a means of defending liberty, 
because it forms a character which renders a nation Arner 6 
of being free. It may be a means of subverting a despotism— 
it may be a means of defending a country against invaders ; 
but it is the contrary of the means of forming a free people. 
Danton contrived a massacre to fill the royalists with fear; 
but all who are not disposed to become executioners are afraid 


of becoming victims. One part of a nation acquires the vices 
of tyrants; the other learns the pusillanimity of slaves. All 
are alike disqualified for liberty.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Retirement at Ampihill—Mr. Canning’s Ministry—Appointed a 
Privy-Councillor—Greece—Catholic Claims—Portugal—Tercci. 
ra—Forgery—Ethical Dissertation—Early History of England 
—History of the Revolution of 1688—Death of Lady Mackin. 
tosh—Visit to Cresselly—Notes of Conversations—Accession of 
the Whig Ministry—Appointed a Commissioner for the “Affairs 
of India—Last Illness and Death. 


Wirn the exception of the discussion on the suppression of 
the Catholic Association, which formed part of the plan of 1825 
for finally adjusting their claims, an interval of nearly three 
years follows, during which Sir James was found taking little 
active part in the debates of Parliament. Even his attend- 
ance there was a good deal discontinued, as the only hope that 
his health, much impaired of late, would be thereby sufficiently 
restored as to admit of its early resumption. 

During the greater part of the period which we have named, 
Sir James was residing at Ampthill Park, a seat of Lord Hol- 
land’s, in Belfordshire ; in which, peopled as it was with asso- 
ciations of the long and kind friendship with its noble owners, 
which had shed so much enjoyment over his later years, he 
might almost be said to recognize the feelings consecrated by 
the word “home.” The influence of the country air and re- 
laxation from incessant occupation, were not more obvious in 
their effect upon his bodily health, than was the rest which 
his mind here found amidst the tranquil seclusion of this beau- 
tiful spot. He would have been content to have watched from 
such a retreat, for some time longer, the growth of liberal 
principles of government, keeping pace with the increasing 
ascendancy of Mr. Canning’s system of policy in the councils 
of the crown, when the sudden illness of Lord Liverpool, at 
an early period of the year 1827,—creating a necessity, in the 
nomination of his successor, for the triumph of one or other of 
the two parties in his government, which he had himself so 
ong succeeded in keeping balanced,—was followed, after a 
short struggle of contending interests, by the investment of 
the former minister, with power to construct a new govern- 
ment. 

The negotiations with the Whigs consequent upon this ap- 
pointment, and their result, in placing the principal part of 
that body at the service of the minister, for the not very flat- 
tering consideration of only three seats in the cabinet, and a 
few subordinate places, are too recent to require comment. 
The magnitude of the general interests staked on this venture, 
as they almost entirely engrossed Sir James’s own attention, 
will now also spare us a comparison between what we have 
seen, on unquestionable authority, were Mr. Canning’s expec- 
tations, in conjunction with the name of his old friend, and 
the performances of those who had so largely profited by the 
very political fidelity, which it belonged only to noble natures 
like Mr. Canning’s to appreciate. In these arrangements, 
with the exception of being subsequently raised to the dignit 
of a Privy Councillor, his name was not officiall oc oe | 
though this did not affect the honest zeal with which he sup- 
ported an administration, whose existence was, he thought, 
identified with the best hopes of the country. 

He availed himself of the first opportunity that offered—the 
message in relation to the maintenance of the British troops 
in Portugal, on the 8th of June—to give all the support to the 
new government of Mr. Canning which could be conveyed by 
a public testimony of cordial approbation of its principles and 
policy. There was scarcely time to do more, when, but a few 
weeks having elapsed, he found himself standing by the grave 
of the great statesman, thus suddenly cut off “in the midst of 
vigorous and splendid measures, which, if executed by himself’ 
or with his own spirit, promised to place his name among the 
first class of rulers—among the founders of lasting peace, and 
the guardians of human improvement.’* 

We have recourse again to Mr. George Moore’s notebook, 
to extract an amusing entry or two relating to this period :— 

“ Nov. 22.—Mackintosh called upon me this morning. We 
had a good deal of conversation. He quoted abundantly from 





* From a Sketch of Mr. Canning’s character by Sir James, con- 
tained in the “ Keepsake” for 1828—replete with evidence of the 





power of delicate observation. 
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the classics, as was customary with him, and related many 
anecdotes of Talleyrand and other continental characters, dis- 
playing a wide range of various and curious information. The 
very witty answer of ‘Talleyrand to Madame de Staél, he said 
he heard from herself. She had asked him whether he had 
read her new novel, ‘ Delphine.’ ‘ Non,’ answered he, ‘ mais 
on m’a dit que nous sommes tous les deux deguisés en, femmes.’ 
‘To understand the point of this answer it must be known that 
an old countess is introduced in the novel (I forget her name) 
full of cunning, finessing, and trick, who was intended to re- 
present 'T'alleyrand, and Delphine was intended for herself, as 
she confessed, I think, in the hearing of M., ‘a la beauté prés,’ 
which she had plentitully given her heroine, and to which she 
could not herself pretend. 

“ We walked together as far as Lord Lansdowne’s in Berke- 
ley Square, where he lived at the time, and discoursing on 


measure from the inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh, sub- 
scribed by a body of individuals—amongst whom were the 
names of Scott, Chalmers, Moncrief—amply entitled to give 
weight to any opinion, and to confer honour upon any channel 
of their confidence. r 

The whole of the earlier *part of the session being occupied 
with this question, in the success of which his own wishes, as 
well as the character of his party, were so vitally interested, 
the fear of introducing any subject, the discussion of which 
might involve the security of the government, occasioned him 
to defer till the Ist of June bringing under the notice of the 
House the state of the relations between this country and 
Portugal, in consequence of the usurpation of Don Miguel, 
which had made the last mentioned country be shunned “as 
the seat of moral pestilence, and degraded from her place 
among the members of Christendom.” Into the masterly ar- 


various topics after his manner, he came to the character of|gument in support of the rights of Donna Maria,* now that 


Mr..Grattan, which he said was marked with a peculiar bene- 
volence, not easily described, inspiring ‘a tender respect.’ 
‘The character of Mr. Grattan I knew was a particular favourite 
of his. We talked then of the two chief justices in Ireland, 
Plunket and Bushe ; and M. said, ‘Perhaps there have been 
as great lawyers, but two such accomplished men never be- 
fore filled the situation together.’ He repeated what he had 
said some years before, that Lord Plunket, had he been regu- 
larly trained to a British House of Commons, would have been 
the greatest speaker there that he remembered. 

*26th.—I called upon him again, and found Mr. Moore the 
poet sitting with him. ‘There was a good deal of conversa- 
tion on recent events in the political world. 

“ April 1.—M. has taken a house in Clarges Street. I had 
yesterday a long conversation with him there. We discussed 
together some parts of the philosophy of Kant. A person 
came in while we were talking. He said, among other things, 
some old member of Parliament he named had been lament- 
ing the want of talent in the Houses. M. observed this had 
ever been the complaint of old people, and he gave a very 
good reason for it. A man entering life contemplates men in 
the maturity of talents and fame. These have disappeared 
when he is old. He sees talents in the new generation only 
in the first stages of their progress. He compares this with 
the perfection and maturity which has gone by. Hence his 
lamentations and complaints, that there is no longer any talent 
in the country. 

“ June 22d.—M. dined with me at my house in York Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, along with a large party. Amongst 
other things, he mentioned a saying of Coleridge’s, which he 
thought excellent. C. was some time ago afflicted with a 
disorder, which had the effect of making him see continually 
when in bed spectres and apparitions. He was one day re- 
counting to a lady some of these imaginations, which he 
seemed to describe as realities. ‘ Well, then,’ said she, * Mr. 
Coleridge, you believe in apparitions.—* No, Madam,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I have seen too many.’ ‘The meaning contained 
a good deal of philosophy on the subject. He talked much 
of Canning.” 

In addition to the speech alluded to on the Greek question, 
which the late “ untoward” transactions at Navarino had so 
much embroiled, the number and variety of the topics upon 
which he spoke in the course of the session of 1828, seemed 
almost like a momentary return, with renovated health, to the 
station which he had so long abdicated, of an active political 
leader—again of opposition, the return of the Tories to power, 
under the Duke of Wellington, having in the mean time 
taken place. One of these, the anatomy bill, interested him 


possession and right have blended, it would be late to enter ;-- 
as needless would it be to cite any passages of his stirring 
narrative of the varied atrocities of the wretched outcast, 
Miguel. 

A considerable part of the speech before mentioned is de- 
voted to the discussion of a point incidental, indeed, to the 
principal subject, but involving a question of considerable 
nicety in the doctrine of neutrality. This was the forcible 
prevention, by a British ship of war, of the disembarkation of 
a remnant of the constitutional army in the island of Ter- 
ceira. 

This event excited more formal notice in 1830, with other 
subjects which shared his attention—the unsettled position 
of the Greek Question, the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, and 
the bill introduced by the Government for the revision of the 
Punishment of Forgery. At one of the stages of the last- 
named measure he proposed an amendment, which went to 
remit the capital punishment in all cases of the crime, with 
the single exception (and that was in deference to the opinion 
of some friends) of the forgery of wills. On his succeeding in 
carrying this point, Sir Robert Peel resigned to him the fur- 
ther conduct of the measure through the House of Commons, 
probably and with reason confident that the super-added im- 
provements would be retrenched “in another place.” The 
end of the session was meanwhile approaching, when the de- 
mise of the crown, in the month of June, brought with it also 
the termination of the existing Parliament. 

Notwithstanding all these political avocations, Sir James 
appears to heve crowded into the two or three last years more 
of literary exertion than he had ever before done into the same 
period, whilst enjoying comparative leisure. It seemed in- 
deed as if he had at last, now that the sun had considerably 
declined, been for the first time fully conscious of the amount 
of the day’s labour still before him, and to have set himself 
steadfastly to work to redeem as much as was now possible 
of the expectations which were associated with his name ; and 
to the earnestness with which this intention was carried into 
effect, the publications which intervened during the few re- 
maining years of his life abundantly testify. 

There are some particulars connected with the origin of the 
first to be noticed of these, the “ Dissertation of the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy,” necessary to be known in order to 
explain its objects and history, as a literary undertaking. ‘The 
late Mr. Dugald Stewart, and Mr. Playfair, had agreed to fur- 
nish dissertations, the one on the history of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, the other on the history of 
Mathematical and Physical Science, to be prefixed to the sup- 
plement to the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions of the “ Ency- 


much, associated as it was so closely with the subject of his clopedia Britannica.” The design was not completed by 

early studies. The leading fallacy, which assigned any weight| cither of those illustrious writers. Both died before their re- 

to the fact, that it 'would probably be with the bodies of the|Spective portions of it were finished. The history of the 

poor that dissecting-rooms would be alone supplied, when| Mathematical and Physical Sciences, by the latter, was 
i 


placed in the balance with the almost exclusive interest of 


brought down to the period marked by the discoveries of New- 


the in th 1 ly of anatomical knowledge (the|ton and Leibnitz; and the history of Metaphysical Philosophy 
seb bakeg: einen: oe 2. cost) pee ages ob rae was, by the former brought down to the close of the last cen- 


effect. 


tury, in a discourse, the two portions of which had been made 


He probably little suspected that the moment had arrived| successively the subject of disquisition by Sir —_ A oa 
when another subject of discussion would require his advocacy | posal to write a Dissertation, im continuation of that of Mr. 
for the last time. The sensation will not soon be forgotten| Stewart, upon the Ethical and Political Philosophy of the last 
which was created in the public mind, when, at the com-|century, was, in August, 1828, accordingly made to Sir James, 
mencement of the next session (1829,) it was announced that|by Mr. Maevey Napier. Having already resolved to dev ote 
it had become “ inexpedient” any longer to withstand the the remainder of his labours to British history, he had oa 
claims of the Roman Catholics to an equality with their fel- derable difficulty in acc eding to the proposal. a ove 
low-subjects in civil rights. The garrison having thus them- the subject, his natural wish to preserve om of his er 
selves surrendered it, the time-worn citadel of Bigotry, at reading and reflections, and the entreaties of Mr. Napier, who 


which so many glittering bolts of eloquence had been shot inj — 





vain, was entered in triumph; Sir James not taking a more} * Fora morc elaborate exposé of these, sce the Ed. Rev. vol. xv. 
prominent part than presenting a petition in favour of the! p. 199, 
Part 1.—No. 5. 15 
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had a few years before been introduced to him by Mr. Stewart, 
and with whom he was in the habit of corresponding, prevail- 
ed over his scruples, and an agreement in consequence took 
place for the execution of an historical dissertation, embracin 
this object, and extending over the period that had been le 
untouched by his predecessor. It had originally been agreed, as 
above stated, that the dissertation should include political as 
well as ethical philosophy, but the Author's uncertain health, 
and the parliamentary duties of an interesting crisis, occasioned 
the abandonment of this part of the plan, and even obl iged 
him to omit the history of the Ethical Philosophy of the Con- 
tinent. 

He had scarcely recovered when the memorable discussions 
on the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 succeeded. 

In April he writes as follows:—“ After three weeks of a 


vehicle of maxims of policy, and refined observations on the 
secret motives of action, but that it may also rise to those 
more extensive views, by which the revolutions of states are 
discovered rather to flow from general causes, than to be the 
work of the wisdom or folly of individuals. That these views 
of the state of the world are most important, must be univer- 
sally admitted. The only doubt seems to be, whether they 
‘be not too wide a deviation from the purpose of a work which 
professes to relate events.” . 

If, as a defect inherent in this last species of historical 
composition, for which alone “he could have any shadow of 
talent,” the narrative of these volumes is nof always sufli- 
ciently minute, and too many facts are taken as known for 
the young or the foreign student, they, on the other hand, 
contain the substance of the most ingenious and philosophical 


more fatiguing parliamentary attendance than I believe was| remarks which have been made on English history, enriched 


ever encountered with impunity by a man of my health, I 
sent a packet to you last Saturday, lest you should be alarmed 


by many new views of the author, and by many vivid pictures 
of the time. As specimens of those disquisitions in which he 


by further delay ; but as my mind was in a state of much agi-| was so happy, and in which he took so much delight, we may 
tation, and my bodily frame a good deal worn out when I sent| instance the account of the origin and progress of the consti- 
it, I cannot be sure that I have not made considerable mis-| tution, and the appearance it assumed at various times; the 
takes, If you perceive this, pray enable me to set matters to] state of the clergy and of learning in the middle ages; the 
rights.” And again, on the 18th of June he says, “I write to| rise of the Reformation and the fermentation of religious 


tell you that I am alive, that I have recovered from my speech* 


opinions which it occasioned; the history of the Jesuits and 


of two hours and a half, and that I am now daily, and without] the rise and progress of puritanism. The reign of Alfred is 


any prospect of interruption, continuing the Discourse.” 


written in a style of affectionate admiration so beautiful, that 


The Discourse was not, however, completed till the spring | the reader cannot help wishing its representations to be true. 


of 1830. No one could be more thoroughly aware than him- 


The bloody tyranny of Henry VIIL, the history of Magna 


self of the imperfections that must attach to a work on such a} Charta and its effects, and the story of Thomas a Becket, are 
subject, written by snatches, and amidst such frequent and | fine instances of happy narrative. But perhaps none of them 
sometimes distressing interruptions; and he accordingly men-| exceed the whole history of Mary, Queen of Scots; which, 
tions that it was very earnestly his wish “ to leave an edition | after all that has been written upon it in such superfluity and 


of it, with such improvements as time, criticism, conversation, | with so much passion, is narrated with a concentration of 


and reflection might suggest.” This very natura] wish he} scattered authorities, fairness, and interest, that cannot be 
unfortunately did not live long enough to have an opportunity | exceeded. Profound and piercing reflections are carelessly 


afforded him of carrying into execution. 


scattered everywhere—often comprised in a single sentence. 


About the same time appeared the first volume of a “ His-| Perhaps none of his speculations are more illustrative of his 


tory of England,” of a compendious and popular character, 


favourite habits of thinking, than those that point out the way 


which, his other long contemplated work being suspended, he|in which celibacy, at first celebrated as a virtue in the 

had been induced to contribute to the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” | Christian clergy, became afterwards a moral duty, and next a 

The form of periodical publication was a favourable stimulus| law; and the rise of the monastic orders from the corruption 

to his indolence.—Another volume followed in the year 1831, | of the clergy. 2 

and a third was rapidly advancing, and had already brought} ‘I think the history a noble one,” says the eloquent Chan- 

down the history to the fourteenth year of Elizabeth’s reign, ning, writing to a friend in this i “ perhaps I never 
r n 


when a period was put at once to its progress and the author’s 


one with equal gratification. He knows on what parts 


life. The original intention of confining the werk to three /| of history to throw the strongest light: he judges past ages 
volumes had been early abandoned, as a limit quite inade-| with discrimination and candour, enters into their spirit, and 


quate to comprehend the plan which he had sketched out in 


knows the significance of actions in different stages of socicty. 


the preface as follows. “The object at which I have aimedj A genuine sympathy with the human race, and a high moral 
is to lay before the reader a summary of the most memorable | feeling, breathe through the work. He is a thorough Eng- 
events in English history in regular succession, together with } lishman, yet interested in the cause of mankind, and a staunch 
an exposition of the nature and progress of our political in-| friend of liberty, without going into the extravagance of Libe- 


stitutions, clear enough for educated and thinking men, with|ralism. It does one 


good to see a man so conversant with the 


as little reasoning and reflection as the latter part of the ob-| world and with history, holding fast his confidence in the 
ject to which I have just adverted will allow, and with no} power and triumph of truth, freedom, and virtue. A man may 
more than that occasional particularity which may be needed | know the world, it seems, without despairing of it.” 

to characterize an age or nation—to lay open the workings of} The “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” also published in the 


minds of those who have guided their fellow-men, and, most 


same Miscellany, arose out of the investigations that he made 


@ all, to strengthen the moral sentiments by the exercise of] while composing the reign of Henry VIII. He thought that 


them on person conspicuous in history.” 


he was enabled to throw new light on the character of this 


His ideas of the two great kinds of historical writing are | illustrious Chancellor, and he proceeded to write a connected 
very distinctly expressed in some observations which he had | history of his life. This he did con amore, and has produced 


committed to wri 


ancient is that which con 


mite on the subject, at the moment of the 
ublication of Mr. Fox’s history. ‘There are obviously at 
east two modes of hie | history. The most simple and 


one of the most pleasing and instructive pieces of biography 
in the English language. More’s talents, his knowledge, his 
wit, his superiority to his age, his pure life, his unspotted 


\ t fines itself to narrative. All en-| mind, his unaffected homely virtue, and warm affections, are 
gaging narrative paints minute circumstances to show real 


men in action, and to bring absent scenes before the mind. 
When it is well constructed, it inspires the same feelings 


described with all the feelings of affectionate admiration. 
There are probably few works in which the moral ends of 
biography are better snswered, or from which the reader is 


of admiration, contempt, love, and indignation, which are likely to rise more pleased end improved. 


awakened by the events of real and present life. It does not} Amon 


Sir James’s historical works may, perhaps, be 


therefore admit that subtle investigation of the causes of| classed the-various articles which he furnished to the “ Edin- 


human action which weakens these feelings, and would de- 


stroy the interest which attends them. The individual him- 


burgh Review” on historical subjects. They all exhibit 
proofs of his critical and minute attention to facts, at the 


self is the only cause presented to view; the more secret|same time that his general views were so oa: Two of 


causes which affect his conduct are rather withdrawn from 
notice. History thus written teaches indeed, but it teaches 
only by example. It is in this way that it is most pictufesque, 
poetical, and dramatic; that it produces the warmest feelings, 
and consequently the strongest moral effects. But in process 


of time, as men philosophize on the nature of man and of 


society, they discover, not only that history may be made the 


the most remarkable are the reviews of “ Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs,”"* and that on the question, “ Who wrote the Icon 
Basilike ;”} the former remarkable for the severe justice with 
which the errors and presumption of the author are exposed 
and chastised; the latter distinguished by the art with which 
a variety of circumstances, great and small, are traced out, 
and made to bear upon one common point. These more ex- 





* On the affairs of Portugal. 





* Vol. xxv. p. 168. t Vol. xliv. p. 1. 
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tended researches show the care with which he sifted the|and the punishment of their authors. The flames of rebellion 
evidence of the facts that were constantly subjected to his|raised by Monmouth and Argyll had been quenched in tor- 


observation in going over the ground he had chosen, and how 


rents of blood; the cruelties of the bloody assizes had spread 


patiently and laboriously he delighted to scrutinize any con-|dismay over the country, the political parties hostile to the 
siderable position, before allowing it a place on his historic|king had been humbled, the church was powerful and fa- 


ound.* 


voured his views, while it zealously inculcated+the doctrine 


In spite of self-indulgent habits, the regular progress which|of passive obedience; he had the novelty of a strong standing 
he had made from the time he undertook this smaller work,}army, and he was even a popular, while abroad he 


and the increased ease of composing which he felt, render it] enjoyed the alliance of Louis XI 


the most powerful sove- 


probable that had his life been spared he would speedily have|reign of the time. The various steps by which, in less than 
executed what he had undertaken. He had even become /four years, the infatuated monarch lost one by one the advan- 
fond of his labour, and contrary to his usual habits, proceeded| tages which he possessed, form a narrative which carries us, 
with considerable regularity. He had just approached the|with our sympathy for the individual, through all the various 
time, the union of the crowns, when his extensive previous|stages of the great national crisis of which he was the un- 


reading would have been of full avail: how much stronger 


conscious promoter and principal victim. The characters of 


is the regret that he was not permitted to reach the times of|his ministers are first delineatéd—that of the Prime Minister, 


the Revolution, the ground upon which he had been labouring 


Lord Sunderland, which had so direct an influence upon the 


in thought so long! In this latter case, the impetus, as it}course of circumstances, abounds in discriminative touches, 
were, which had carried him so far, could not have failed, in|}and may be cited as a specimen—a favourable one undoubt- 
conjunction with habits already formed, and long familiarity |edly—of his gallery of portraits. 


with the subject, to have carried him home to the long 


wished-for goal—the completion of his larger work. 

This want of the almost mechanical facility of composition 
—which had been no doubt the chief hinderance to a profita- 
ble use of the few intervals of leisure that were allowed him 
in his latter years—was to be attributed in a great degree to 
a constant struggle between a fastidious purity of taste, and 
the consciousness of the necessity of reducing a little the 


The notices too of Baxter and Bunyan are happy examples 
of the use which he made of his extensive reading. ‘They 
are not excrescences, but strictly parts of his subject, ex- 
hibiting, by living and striking examples, the feelings of the 
time and the spirit in which the laws were executed. The 
detail of the important proceedings connected with the case 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, evince a habit of pains-taking 
research which took nothing for granted that was within the 


rhetorical style, which was the partial result of the habits of|reach of labour, while a more picturesque narrative has not 


public life. Thus we find him at an early period complaining 
that he could not find simple level phrases to one who was 
certainly a fellow-sufferer. 

Could he but have brought himself doggedly to throw into 
form the historical facts, which with so great labour he had 
collected, arraying them in the simplest dress that offered at 
the moment, he would soon, by the regular exercise of his 
powers, have rendered easy what was at first so irksome; his 
style would have adapted itself to his matter, and the pro- 
gress of the work would have afforded perpetual opportunities 
of displaying the powers, of which such exalted, though just, 


often been presented than that of the trial of the seven 
bishops. Other passages, such as the splendid episode, in 
which the labours of the Jesuits are reviewed, would, if space 
permitted, deserve mention. 

A considerable discussion is naturally allotted to the consi- 
deration of the problem, of the limits of a people’s obedience 
to a tyrannical government, or the line which distinguishes 
the patriot from the traitor. The metaphysical reasonings, 
which the great constitutional lawyers of that time employed 
in defence of the principles of the Revolution, are minutely 
analyzed, and the general deductions which would place the 


expectations, had been formed. These can now be judged of|internal assailant of the institutions of a country in the same 


experimentally only by the posthumous publication of his 
“ History of the Revolution of 1688.”} 


light with an invader of its integrity from without, entirely 
acquiesced in. There remained the further question, which 


A period which had engaged the mature vigour of Hume|he alse decides affirmatively,—whether it be lawful to call in 
and the dying efforts of Fox, was an historical region, upon|the aid of foreign auxiliaries? It was then time to turn his 
which the light of genius had been thrown so brightly, as tojattention to the deliverer that was expected from Holland, 
make the appearance on it of another figure a perilous ven-|and the last chapter concludes with a sketch of the origin of 


ture. While making the observations, some of which we 


the House of Nassau, and the early part of the “ glorious 


have already quoted, on the history of James II., Sir James/life” of King William. Just as he is about to come on the 


was little aware of the parallel to it that his own labours 
were to furnish, both in the similarity of the object to which 
they were directed, and the incompleteness of the execution. 
The present account of the reign of the last king of the 


stage in England, the history terminates abruptly, and there 
ure probably few, who have proceeded thus far, but have laid 
the book down, regretting that it is merely a fragment. 

Sir James had now arrived at a period of life when, if it is 


Stuart race is, however, so written as to form of itself a\to be much prolonged, it must be at the cost of witnessing 
striking historical drama. It opens at the moment when|the several ties which bind us to existence one after the other 
James seemed to be nearly absolute master of the liberties of|severed. The present year brought with it the severest of 
his kingdom. The strong Whig interest which had endan-|these trials—the death of his wife. This event had taken 
gered his succession to his hereditary throne had been broken | place on the 6th of May, after a short illness at Chéne, in the 
in his brother's reign by the discovery of ill-conducted plots, |neighbourhood of Geneva, during a visit to her sister, Madame 


Sismondi;—under circumstances therefore of comparative 





* The Editor much regcets that want of space obliges him to 
forego, as a farther proof of this, the insertion of a letter, which 


suddenness, and absence mitigatory (or the contrary as they 
may be thought) of the weight of the affliction. We have 


: : - , R s F xiety with which he ministered to 
discusses with elaborate minuteness some of the evidence con.|*? "© measure of the anxiety I 


nected with the authorship of Junius. It is addressed to Mr 


Murray of Albemarle Street, to whose well-known liberal kindness addressed to her, to which these pages owe so great a part of 


Sir James's own experience had offered no exception. 


her instruction and amusement, in the extracts of the journal, 


any little interest they-may excite. Speaking after the sad 


+ The Editor feels a word or two may be required of him in|eVent “in the deep sincerity of deliberate conviction,” he 
explanation of the very discreditable proceedings adopted in the|Calls her “an upright and pious woman, formed for devoted 
publication of this work by Messrs. Longman. He has only to|affection, who employed a strong understanding and a_reso- 
regret that his confidence in the respectability of that house should|lute spirit in unwearied attempts to relieve every suffering 
have been the means of such an experiment being practised upon}under her view.” To dilate in this place upon qualities 
public forbearance, as was involved in the size and price of the} which so endeared her memory to her survivors, would scarce- 
volume in question, which consists (exclusive of a bulky appendix)! ly be fitting, or at all in unison with a character which was 


of 804 pages, of which the MSS. transferred to them for publica- 
tion amounts to only 358. Anticipating probably an extensive 
sale for this last, they have not scrupled to abuse permission to get 
the fragment finished, by tacking on to it, for no other apparent 
purpose but to afford an excuse for enhancing the price, the above 


more concerned about the means of usefulness than the op- 
portunities of display. Of their two daughters, the youngest, 
who has been introduced to the reader’s notice as the child 
“Serena,” had died on the 9th of April, 1823, in her twen- 


: “sel - ee. ° tieth year—turning aside, as it were, at the point where the 
unsightly edition ;—the quality of which it is not worth while to as ; : : 
advert to, when pathy to have been the leading considera-| °Y® first becomes fully conscious of the long journey stretch- 
tion. It is of course scarcely necessary to observe that what is|!2% Out all its bleakness and barrenness before it; while the 
called a “ Notice” of the Author's life, abounds in misstatements.|€!dest was permitted to survive, to be the solace of their de- 
That the money-making instinct of these tradesmen has for once |¢lining years. 


misled them it is allowable to hope, from a subsequent announce- 


A visit to Cresselly shortly after could not but awake 


ment of the publication of the work, divested of the objectionable|mournful associations with his loss. _ At Bristol, on his way 


accompaniments. 














thither, he paid a visit—the last—to Mr. Hall, whose lamented 
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death took place a few months subsequently. His stay in 
Wales was protracted to three months (the corresponding 
period of the autumn of the preceding year had been occu- 
pied in a visit to his distinguished friend, the Duc de Broglie, 
in Normandy); and glad would he have been, at the expira- 
tion of that period, to have remained in the bosom of a family 
to whom through life he had been warmly attached. 

One of the members of it had occasion to transmit, for the 
amusement of another who was absent, from time to time, 
the recollection of whatever topics had interested their small 
circle, while enlivened by Sir James’s presence. Some of 
these happen to have been preserved, and may perhaps in- 
terest the general reader,—faint as of course are all such 
impressions of colloquial powers. 2 

“ Sept. 28.—Mackintosh was very cheerful when he joined 
us at dinner—none the worse for his long studious morning. 
On some observation of mine about the comparatively unin- 
teresting character of Waverley, and of the leading charac- 
ters, or rather heroes, of some other of Walter Scott’s novels, 
he said that Sir Walter was most successful in the low 
Scotch characters. Old Mause, Cuddie, &c., were the most 
valuable editions he had brought to the general stock of ori- 
ginal characters. 

«29th.—M. took his usual drive. He was in very cheerful 
spirits, wondering how well he was, and how quickly he had 
recovered from his late attack of illness. * It had never hap- 
pened to him before.’ His conversation then fell on poetry, 
which, next to religious subjects, is his favourite topic. 

“30th.—He mentioned as very beautiful, Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Allegory of Pity being the child of Love and Sorrow ; he re- 
peated it almost entirely. His memory surprises me every 
time I hear him converse. 

“T noticed an observation, that I saw in a book lying above, 
‘that common sense was not the operation of a single mind, 
but the effect of the collision of many,’ which he said was very 
true. Good sense was to be found in great towns and crowds, 
and not in solitude, where you would rather find imagination, 
deep thought, genius,—than common sense. 

“Oct. 2d.—M. said he had began to write too late; he 
found he had not the facility which writers who perhaps gene- 
rally thought worse had. ‘The printer had sent him errata in 
his manuscript, which, fifteen years ago, he should not have 
fallen into. Lord Dudley had agreed with him that no one 
can know as well as oneself what one can or cannot do. 

“Talking of style, he said, ‘that Gibbon, after his first 
volume, must have written with great rapidity. Junius’s Let- 
ters must have been the production of a person who wrote 
with facility.’ This surprised me, as I thought that his let- 
ters might have been written by one who had never written 
anything else. M. said ‘he should think that impossible, or 
at least very unlikely. Junius’s two models were Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s Preface to his Remarks on English History, and 
(if I recollect right) ‘ Killing no Murder.’’ He mentioned a 
sentence in the last mentioned book as witty, and much in the 
style of Junius,— You are a true father of your country, for 





Halifax’s, that ‘ cdution is the lower story of prudence, and a 
definition of a proverb which Lord John Russell gave one 
morning at breakfast, at Mardocks—‘ one man’s wit, and all 
men’s wisdom.’ 

“ Talking of religious toleration he observed, ‘ How rare it 
is for persons to be really tolerant, or real lovers of liberty at 
all! Even in Locke’s time, some of the Oxford divines said 
they did not contend for ‘capital punishment,’ but merely for 
* wholesome severity.’ If you once admit that the vindication 
of the honour of God is a proper ground or reason for punish- 
ing men on account of their opinions, why should there be any 
limit to intolerance? Protestant bigotry is much more incon- 
sistent than Catholic ; yet almost all the Reformers were per- 
secutors—Calvin, Cranmer, &c.’. This brought us to Queen 
Elizabeth’s times. ‘Hallam,’ he said, ‘is too severe upon her, 
as I told him, but I forgive him for his entire and manful jus- 
tice to King William.’ 

“7th—He recurred, with evident satisfaction, to the good 
opinion which Robert Hall had expressed of his Ethical Dis- 
course. He said ‘he had learnt all his philosophy from But- 
ler’s three first Sermons ;—Butler, amongst the best thinkers 
and worst writers, being in the latter particular dark and ob- 
secure. His ‘ Analogy’ 1s not his best work; it is not philoso- 
phical but religious. The whole of it is contained in a single 
passage of Quintilian,* which he had honesty enough to give 
as his motto to the work ; the subject of which is the develope- 
ment of the argument, that as imperfections are perceived in 
the natural world and allowed, apparent imperfections oughc¢ 
to be no objection to the religious government. Now this can 
only be an answer to Deists; Atheists might make use of his 
objections, and have done so.’ He said that the schoolmen 
have been unjustly treated; they have been of great use; they 
were acute reasoners, and this exercise of the understanding 
was the only thing left to them in their convents. Leibnitz 
used to say of Grotius and the learning of the schools, ‘ There 
is gold in that dunghill, and that fellow knew where to dig 
for it.’ 

“ Speaking of the late Mr. Tierney, and lamenting his loss, 
he added, ‘ He was so shrewd and droll—the words seemed 
made for him.’ 

“ 12th.— Burke’s best style was before the Indian business 
and the French Revolution had inflamed him.’ M. read some 
admirable passages from his address to the Colonies, and from 
his address to the King, which was not published till after his 
death. ‘Very bold and very fine—glowing «with rational 
liberty ; and without any of his faults.’ He quoted from the 
address to the King a passage, which Lord Grenville said 
‘was the finest that ever Burke wrote—perhaps the finest in 
the English language’—beginning, ‘What, gracious Sove- 
reign, is the empire of America to us, or the empire of the 
world, if we lose our own liberties —suggested evidently by 
the passage in the Psalms, ‘ What shall a man,’ &c. ‘ Burke’s 
speech on the war in the Carnatic, the finest perhaps of all 
his compositions, but in it also are some of his most glaring 
defects.’ 





in your lifetime it has nothing which it can call its own.’ If} “Gibbon’s accuracy was such as justly to elevate him to 


not the very words this was the sense of the passage. 
“6th.—On his way down here he saw Robert Hall, at 
Bristol. Hall gave him much pleasure by telling him, in a 
conversation about his dissertation, that he perfectly coincided 
with him in his definition of conscience, and that he thought 
there was much originality in the last (7th) section, where he 


the rank of a great authority as an historian; and at times he 
is an excellent narrator,—for instance, in his account of Ju- 
lian’s retreat, and of the taking of Constantinople. The cause 
of his being so ill remembered is, that he often insinuates in- 
stead of relating. The language of the present race of writers 
is not pure old English, particularly those called by H—— 


treats more fully of it. Hall thought it the best exposition of|‘ the intense school,’ which may be defined as always using 


the problem, as to the coincidence of a moral sense and utility. 


the strongest possible word on every possible occasion. Ad- 


M. said he should reject the doctrine of utility altogether, if|dison and Switt are now not at all read; Johnson and Gibbon 


it was to be carried any further than he had allowed it; it co- 
incides with morality, but it must not take the place of con- 
science as a criterion to be applied to morals. 

“Something recalled to his mind the traits of character 
which are so delicately touched in Miss Austen’s novels. 
‘There was genius in the sketching out that new kind of 
novel.’ He was vexed for the credit of the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ that it had left her unnoticed; the * Quarterly’ had 
done her more justice. It was impossible for a foreigner to 
understand fully the merit of her works. Madame de Staél, 
to whom he had recommended one of her novels, found no in- 
terest in it, and in her note to him in reply said it was ‘ vul- 
gaire,’ and yet he said nothing could be more true than what 
he wrote in answer,—* there is no book which that word would 
suit so little.” ‘Every village could furnish matter for a novel 
to Miss Austen. She did not need the common materials for 


“a novel—strong passion, or strong incident.’ Novels gene- 


rally, he thinks, are the source of much false feeling. 


“ Amongst other witty sayings, M. cited, as at once both 
witty, and conveying a lesson of much practical value, Lord 


very rarely ;—yet Swift is the best writer that ever was, in 
his peculiar style. Thirty years ago Mrs. Barbauld said that 
young people were educated then without ever perhaps read- 
ing a paper in the Spectator.’ He owned, when he took Ad- 
dison in hand, he found it difficult to lay him down again, but 
he can hardly bring himself to read a single paper in the 
‘Rambler’ or ‘Idler.’ After the other, they seem too like 
commonplaces, expressed in stiff inflated language, inter- 
spersed with heavy attempts at humour. He had, however, 
much admired one paper in the first volume of the ‘Rambler,’ 
containing a lamentation that reconciliation had not taken 
place between two authors who had differed, before death 
divided them. 

“15th.—I asked him whether he did not think there was 
a good deal of nonsense in that admired passage in the ‘ Re- 
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* Ejus [Analogie] hee vis est, ut id quod dubium est ad aliquid 
simile, de quo non queritur, referat; ut incerta certis probet— 
| Lib. i. c. 6. 
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